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Advertifement. 

THE  following  Difcourfes  were 
originally  delivered  in  a  private 
literary  fociety,  without  the  moft  dif- 
tant  view  to    their   publication.     It 
muft,  in  truth,  be  acknowledged  that 
the  Reader  will  find  in   them  many 
hints  thrown  out  on  Subjects  of  con- 
fequence,  which  are  not  fo  fully  and 
accurately  profecuted  as  their  impor- 
tance requires ;  befides  that  the  Sen- 
timents are  often  exprefled   with   a 
freedom,  which,  however  allowable 
in  a  private  company,   may  perhaps 
be  deemed  too  bold  when  offered  to 
the  Public.     All  this  the  Author  him- 
felf  was  fully  fenfible  of,  though  he 
had  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to 
alter  them. 
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.This  little  Work,  however,  n( 
withftanding  its  Imperfedlons,  has, 
the  Editor's  opinion,   a  very'confid 
rable  degree  of  merit ;   and  in  th( 
fentiments  he  has  the  honour  of  beii 
joined  by  feveralof  the  Author's  frien 
of  great  diftinftion  in  the  Republic 
Letters.     He  has  taken  the  Ubert 
therefore,  of  offering  it  to  the  Publi 
almoft  without  the  Author's  confer 
though  not  without  his  knowledge 
how  far  he  has  been  his  friend  in 
doing,  that  Public,  to  whofe  cand( 
he  fubmits  it,  muft  determine* 
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DISCOURSE    I. 


'  T  UM  AN  Nature  has  been  confider- 
-  -1  ed  in  different  and  oppofite  lights. 
3me  have  painted  it  in  a  moft  amiable 
»rm,  and  carefully  fhaded  every  weak- 
^k  and  deformity.  They  have  reprefent- 
i  vice  as  foreign  and  unnatural  to  the 
luman  Mind,  and  have  maintained 
lat  what  pafTes  under  that  name  is, 
1  general,  only  an  exuberance  of  vir- 
lous  difpofitions,  or  good  affedions  im- 
B  properly 
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properly  direded,  but  that  It  never  pro- 
ceeds from  any  natural  malignity  or  de- 
pravity of  the  heart  itfelf — The  Human 
Underftanding  has  been  thought  capable 
of  penetrating  into  the  deepeft  recefles  of 
nature,  the  Human  Power  capable  of  imi- 
tating her  works,  and  in  fome  cafes  ac- 
quiring a  fuperiority  over  them. — Such 
views  are  generally  embraced  by  thofe 
■who  have  good  hearts  and  happy  tempers, 
who  are  beginning  the  world,  and  are 
not  yet  hackney'd  in  the  ways  of  men, 
by  thofe  who  love  feience  and  have  an 
ambition  to  excell  in  it  •,   and  they  have 
an  obvious  tendency  to  raife  the  genius 
and  mend  the  heart,  but  are  th^  fource 
of  frequent  and  cruel  difappointments. — 
Others  have  reprefented  Human  Nature 
as  a  fmk  of  depravity  and  wretchednefs, 
have  fuppofed  this  its  natural  State  and 
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tlie  unavoidable  lot  of  humanity ;  They 
hav^ereprefentedtheHumanUnderfland- 
ing  as  weak  and  fhort  fighted,  the  Hu- 
man Power  as  feeble  and  extremely  limit- 
ed, and  have  treated  all  attempts  to  en- 
large them  as  vain  and  chimerical. — Such 
reprefentations  are  greedily  adopted  by 
narrow  and  contracted  hearts,  and  by  men 
of  very  limited  genius,  who  feel  within 
themfclves  the  juftnefs  of  the  defcrip- 
tion. — It  muft:  be  owned  like  wife,  that 
they  are  often  agreeable  and  foothing 
to  men  of  excellent  and  warm  affec- 
tions^ but  too  great  fenfibility  of  Spirit, 
whofe  tempers  have  been  hurt  by  fre- 
quent difappointments  in  life. — A  bad 
opinion  of  Human  Nature  readily  pro- 
duces afelfifh  dirporition,and  renders  the 
temper  checrlefs  and  unfociablc ;  A  low 
opinion  of  our  intelledual  faculties  de- 
B  2  prefTes 
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prefTes  the  genius,  as  it  cuts  off  all  pro- 
fpe£l  of  attaining  a  much  greater  degree 
of  knowledge  than  is  prcfently  pofieft, 
and  of  executing  any  grand  and  extenfive 
plans  of  improvement. 

It  is  not  propofed  to  infift  further  on 
the  feveral  advantages  and  difadvantages 
of  thefe  oppofite  views  of  Human  Nature, 
and  the  influence  they  have  in  forming  a 
charader. — Perhaps  that  View  may  be 
the  fafefl  which  coniiders  it  as  formed  for 
every  thing  that  is  good  and  great,  and 
fets  no  bounds  to  its  capacity  and  power, 
but  looks  on  its  prefent  attainments  as 
trifling  and  of  no  account. 

Enquiries  into  Human  Nature,  tho' of 
the  firfl.  importance,  have  been  profecuted 
with  little  care  and  lefs  fuccefs — This  has 
been  partly  owing  to  the  general  caufes 
which  have  obftruded  the  progrefs  of  the 
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Other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  partly  to 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  Subje6l. — 
Enquiries  into  the  ftrudlurc  of  the  Hu- 
man Body  have  indeed  been  profecuted 
with  great  diligence  and  accuracy.  But 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty. 
It  required  only  labour  and  afteady  hand." 
The  Subjed  was  permanent ;  the  Ana- 
tomift  could  fix  ic  in  any  pofition,  and 
make  what  experiments  on  it  he  pleafed. 
The  Human  Mind, on  the  other  hand, 
is  an  objedl  extremely  fleeting,  not  the 
fame  in  any  two  perfons  upon  earth,  and 
ever  varying  even  in  the  fame  perfon,-To 
trace  it  thro'  its  almoft  endlefs  varieties, 
requires  the  moft  profound  and  exte'nfivc 
knowledge,  and  the  mod  piercing  and 
colle6ted  genius. — But  tho'it  be  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  toinveftigate  andafcer- 
tain  the  laws  of  the  mental  Conftitution, 
B  3  yet 
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yet  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  its 
being,  however  feemingly  fiu6luating, 
governed  by  laws  as  fixt  and  invariable 
as  thofe  of  the  Material  Syflem. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  moft  of 
thofe  who  have  ftudy'd  the  Philofophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  that  they  have  been 
little  acquainted  with  the  ftrudture  of  the 
Human  Body,  and  the  laws  of  the  Animal 
Oeconomy,  and  yet  the  Mind  and  Body 
are  fo  intimately  connedled,  and  have 
fuch  a  mutual  influence  on  one  another, 
that  the  conftitution  of  either,  examined 
apart,  can  never  be  thoroughly  under- 
flood.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  has  been 
an  unfpeakable  lofs  to  Phyficians,  that 
they  have  been  fo  generally  inattentive 
to  the  peculiar  laws  of  the  Mind  and  their 
influence  on  the  Body.  A  late  celebrated 
profefTor  of  that  art  in  a  neighbouring 

nation. 
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nation,  who  perhaps  had  rather  a  ck^r 
and  methodical  head,  than  an  extenfiv^ 
genius  or  enlarged  views  of  Nature,  wrote 
a  Syflem  of  Phyfic,  wherein  he  feems  tQ 
have  confidered  Man  entirely  as  a  Ma- 
chine, and  makes  a  feeble  and  vain  at- 
tempt to  explain  all  the  Phasnomena  of 
the  Animal  Oeconomy,  by  mechanical 
and  chymical  principles, — Stahl  his  co- 
temporary  and  rival,  who  had  a  more  en- 
larged genius,  and  penetrated  more  deep- 
ly into  Nature,  took  in  the  confideration 
of  the  fenticnt  Principle,  and  united  the 
Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  with 
that  of  theHuman  Body :  but  the  luxuri- 
ancy  of  his  imagination  often  bewildered 
him,  and  the  perplexity  of  his  manner 
and  obfcurity  of  his  Stile,  make  his  Writ- 
ings little  read  and  lefs  underftood. 
Besides  thefe,  there  is  another  caufe 
B  4  which 
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which  makes  the  knowledge  of  Human 
Nature  very  lame  and  imperfe6t,which  we 
propofe  more  particularly  to  enquire  into. 
Man  has  been  ufually  confidered  as  a 
Being  that  had  no  analogy  to  the  reft  of 
the  Animal  Creation. — The  comparative 
Anatomy  of  Brute  Animals  has  indeed 
been  cultivated,  with  fome  attention  -,  and 
-has  been  the  fource  of  the  moft  ufeful 
difcoveries  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
•  Body :  But  the  comparative  Animal  Oeco- 
nomy  of  Mankind  and  other  Animals, 
and  comparative  Views  of  their  States  and 
manner  of  life,  have  been  little  regarded. 
— The  pride  of  man  is  alarmed,  in  this 
cafe,  with  too  clofe  a  comparifon,  and  the 
dignity  of  Philolbphy  will  not  eafily  ftoop 
to  receive  a  lefTon  from  the  inftindl  of ! 
Brutes. — But  this  condudt  is  very  weak 
and  fooliih. — Nature  is  a  whole,    made. 

up 
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tip  of  parts,  which  tho'  diflln6b,  are  inti- 
mately conneded  with  one  another.  This 
connexion  is  fo  clofe,  that  one  Species  of- 
ten runs  into  another  fo  imperceptibly, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fay  where  the  one 
begins  and  the  other  ends. — This  is  par- 
ticularly the  cafe  with  the  lowed  of  one 
Species,  and  the  higheft  of  that  imme- 
diately below  it. — On  this  account  no 
one  part  of  the  great  Chain  cambe  per- 
feftlyunderftoodjwithouttheknowledge,^ 
at  leaftjof  the  links  that  are  nearefl  to  it.> 
In  comparing  different  Animals  with 
one  another,  an  immcnfe  variety  is  to  be 
obferved  in  their  feveral  powers  and  fa- 
culties, which  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
fpheres  of  Adion' allotted  them  by  Pro- 
vidence.— There  are  many  circumftahces 
in  which  they  are  fimilar,  and  fome  which 

are  common  to  them  all. 
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Man  is  evidently  at  the  head  of  the 
Animal  Creation. — He  feems  not  only 
W  be  poficil  of  every  fource  of  pkafure, 
which  any  of  them  enjoy,  but  of  many 
others,  which  they  are  altogether  ftrangers 
to.  If  he  is  not  the  only  Animal  poflefl 
of  reafon,  he  has  it  in  a  degree  fo  greatly 
fuperior,  as  admits  of  no  comparifon. — 
The  pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  the 
plcafure  arifing  from  Science,  from  the 
fine  Arts,  and  from  the  Principle  of  curi- 
ofityjare  peculiar  to  the  Human  Specie^. 
But  above  all,  the  Moral  Senfe,  with  the 
happinefs  infpired  by  religion  and  the 
various  intercourfes  of  fecial  life,  is  their 
diftinguilhing  charaderiftic. 

We  propofe  now  to  make  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  certain  advantages  which  the 
lower  Animals  feem  to  pofTefs  above  us, 
and  afterwards  to  enquire  how  far  the 
f'.nmBVl  advantages 
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advantages  pofleft  by  Mankind  arc  cul- 
tivated by  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  happier  as  well  as  wifer  an(i 
more  diftinguiflied. 

There  are  many  Animals  who  have 
fome  of  the  external  Senfes  more  acute 
than  We  have;  fome  are  ftronger,  fome 
fwifterj  but  thefe  and  fuch  other  quali- 
ties, however  advantageous  to  them  ia 
their  refpe(^ive  fpheres  of  life,  would  be 
ufelefs  and  often  very  prejudicial  to  us.-^ 
JBut  it  fhould  be  a  very  ferious  and  inter- 
filing Queftion,  whether  there  may  not 
be  certain  advantages  they  have  over  us, 
which  are  not  the  refult  of  their  parti- 
cular flate  of  life,  but  are  advantages  in 
thofe  points,  where  we  fhould  at  leafl  be 
on  a  level  with  them. 

Is  it  not  a  truth  that  all  Animals,  ex- 
cept ourfelves,  enjoy  every  pleafurc  their 
4  Natures 
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Natures  are  capable  of,  that  they  are 

llrangers  to  pain  and  ficknefs,  and,  ab- 

ilrafting  from  external  accidents,  arrive  I 

at  the  natural  period  of  their  Being  ?  We  | 

fpeak  of  wild  Animals  only.  Thofe  that 

are  tame  and  under  our  dire6lion  partake 

of  all  our  miferics. — Is  it  a  neceflary  con- 

fequence  of  our  fuperior  faculties,  that 

not  one  of  ten  thoufand  of  our  Species  . 

fhbuld   die  a  natural    death,    that  we 

flruggle  thro'  a  *  frail  and  fevcrifh  being, 

in  continual  danger  of  ficknefs,  of  pain, 

of  dotage,  and  the  thoufand  namelefs  ills 

that  experience  (hews  to  be  the  portion 

of  human  life. — If  this  appears  to  be  the 

defigned  order  of  Nature,  it  becomes 

us   cheerfully  to  fubmit  to  it  ;  but  if 

thefe  Evils  appear  to  be  adventitious 

and  unnatural  to  our  conilitution,  it  is  an 

*  Milton. 
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enquiryof  thelaft  importance, whence  they 
arife  and  how  they  may  be  remedied. 

There  is  one  Principle  which  prevails 
univerfally  in  the  Brute  Creation,  and  is 
the  immediate  fource  of  all  their  Adions. 
This  Principle,  which  is  called  Inftind, 
determines  them  by  the  fhorteft  and  molt 
cfFcftual  means  to  purfue  what  their  fe- 
veral  conftitutions  make  neceflary. 

It  feems  to  have  been  thought,  that  this 
Principle  of  Inftind  was  peculiar  to  the 
Brute  Creation;  and  that  Mankind  were 
•  'defignecj,  by  Providence,  to  be  governed 
by  the  fuperior  Principle  of  Reafon,  en- 
tirely independent  of  it.  But  a  little  atten- 
tion  will  fhew,  that  Inilind  is  a  Principle 
common  to  us  and  the  whole  Animal 
World,  and  that,  as  far  as  it  extends,  ic 
is  a  fure  and  infallible  guide  ;  tho' the 
depraved  and  unnatural  State,  into  which 

Mankind 
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Mankind  are  plunged,  often  ftifles  IM 
voice,  or  makes  it  impoffible  to  diftin- 
giiifh  it  from  other  Impulfes  which  are 
accidental  and  foreign  to  Diir  Nature. 

Re. A  SON  indeed  is  but  a  weak  Principle 
in  Man,  in  rcfpedt  of  Inflindt,  and  gene- 
rally isamoreunfafeguide. — The  proper 
province  of  Reafon  is  to  inveftigate  the 
caufes  of  things,  to  fhew  us  what  confe- 
quences  will  follow  from  our  a6ling  in 
any  particular  way,  to  point  out  the  beft 
means  of  attaining  an  end,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  to  be  a  check  upon  our 
Inftindls,  our  tempers,  our  paflions  and 
taftes  •,  But  thefe  muft  dill  be  the  imme- 
diately impelling  Principles  of  Atftion. 
in  truth,  Life^  without  them,  would  not 
only  be  joylefs  and  infipid,  but  quickly 
ftagnate  and  be  at  an  end. 

The    advantages,    which  the   Brute 

Animals 
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Animals  have  over  us,  arc  pofielTcd  by 

thofe  of  our  own  Species,  who  are  juft 

above  them,  guided  in  a  manner  entirely 

by  Inftindt,  equally  ilrangers  to  the  noble 

attainments  their  Natures  are  capable  of, 

and  to  the  many  miferies  attendant  on  their 

imore  enlightened  Brethren  of  Mankind. 

3     It  iliould  feem  therefore  of  the  great- 

•  cft  confequence,  to  enquire  into  the  In- 

rilindls  that  are  natural  to  Mankind,  to 

flfeparate  them  from  thofe  cravings  which 

bad  habits  have  occafioned,  and  where 

any  doubt  remains  on  this  fubjedV,  to 

enquire  into  the  analogous  Inftincls  of 

other  Animals,  particularly  of  the  favage 

part  of  our  own  Species. 

We  fhould  likewife  avail  ourfelvcs  of 
the  Obfervations  made  on  tame  Animals 
in  thofe  particulars  where  Arc  has  in  fomq 
meafure -improved  upon  Nature. — Thus 

by 
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by  a  proper  attention  we  can  preferve  am 
improve  the  brqed  of  Horfes,  Dogs»  Cat-^l 
tie,  and  indeed  all  other  Animals.  Yetitisu 
amazing  this  Obfcrvation  was  never  trans-(  I 
ferred  to  the  Human  Species,  where  it; 
would  be  equally  applicable. — It  is  cer-; 
tain  that  notwithflanding  our  promif-i 
cuous  Marriages,  many  families  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  peculiar  circumftances  in  their? 
charader.    This  Family  Character,  like 
a  Family  Face,  will  often  be  loft  in  one: 
generation  and  appear  again  in  the  fuc-: 
ceeding.  Without  doubt,  Education,  Ha- 
bit and  Emulation  may  contribute  greatly 
in  many  cafes  to  keep  it  up,  but  it  will  be 
generally  foundjthat  independent  of  thefe. 
Nature  has  ftamped  an  original  impref- 
fion  on  certain  Minds,  which  Education 
may  greatly  alter  or  efface,  but  feldom  fo 
entirely  as  to  prevent  its  traces  being  fecn 

by 
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by  an  accurate  obferver. —  How  a  cer- 
tain charaderor  conftitution  of  mind  can 
be  tranlmitted  from  a  Parent  to  a  Child, 
is  a  queftion  of  more  diiEculty  than  im- 
portance. It  is  indeed  equally  difficult  to 
account  for  the  external  refemblance  of 
features,  or  for  bodily  difeafes  being  tranf- 
mitted  from  a  Parent  to  a  Child.  But 
we  never  dream  of  a  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing any  appearance  of  Nature,  which  is  ex- 
hibited to  us  every  day. — A  proper  atten- 
tion to  this  Subjed:  would  enable  us  to  im- 
prove not  only  the  Conflitutions  but  the 
Characters  of  our  Poflerity.  Yet  we  every 
day  fee  very  fenfible  people,  who  are 
anxioufly  attentive  to  preferve  or  improve 
the  breed  of  their  Horfes,  tainting  the 
blood  of  their  Children,  and  entailing  on 
them  not  only  the  moft  loathfom  difeafes 
of  the  Body,  but  Madnefs,  Folly,  and  the 
C  moil 
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moft  unworthy  difpofitions,  and  this  too, 
when  they  cannot  plead  being  ftimulated 
by  necefiity  or  impelled  by  palTion, 

We  Ihall  proceed  now  to  enquire  more 
particularly  into  the  comparative  State  of 
Mankind  and  the  inferior  Animals. 
''•■:)  }By  the  moll  accurate  Calculation,  one 
third  of  Mankind  dies  under  two  Years 
old. — Of  one  hundred  Children  born  in 
the  fame  week,  only  forty  are  alive  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  eighty-four  years,  which  iliould  be 
the  fhorteft  natural  period  of  Human  life, 
they  are  all  dead. — As  this  mortality  is 
greateft  among  the  moft  luxurious  part  of 
Mankind,  and  gradually  decreafes  in  pro- 
portion as  the  diet  becomes  fimpler,  the 
exercife  more  frequent,  and  the  general 
method  of  living  more  hardy,  and  as  it  is 
altogether  unknown  among  wild  Animals,- 

the 
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the  general  foundations  of  it  are  fuffici- 
ently  pointed  out.  —  The  extraordinary 
havock  made  by  difeafes  among  Children 
is  owing  ta  the  greater  delicacy  of  their 
tender  frames,  which  are  but  ill  fuited  to 
fupport  the    unnatural    treatment    they 
meet  with. — Their  own  Inftinds  and  the 
condudl  of  Nature  in  rearing  other  Ani- 
mals are  never  attended  to,  and  they  are 
incapable  of  helping  themfelves.    When 
they  are  farther   advanced  in  life,    the 
voice  of  Nature  becomes  too  loud  to  be 
flifled,  and  then,  in  fpite  of  the  influence 
of  corrupted  and  adventitious  tafte,  will 
be  obeyed.     Every  other  Animal  brings 
forth  its  young  without  any  afliftance  ; 
but  we  judge  Nature  infufficient  for  that 
work,  and  think  a  Midwife  underftands 
it  better. — What  numbers  of  Infants  as 
well  as  of  Mothers  are  deftroyed  by  the 

C  2  pre- 
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prepoflerous  management  of  thefe  Ar- 
tifb  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  enqui- 
red into  this  matter. — The  mofl  know- 
ing and  fuccefsful  Praditioners,  if  they 
are  candid,  will  own,  that  in  common  and 
natural  cafes.  Nature  is  entirely  fufficient, 
and  that  their  bufmefs  is  only  to  aflifl  her 
efforts  in  cafe  of  weaknefs  of  the  Mother, 
or  an  unnatural  pofition  of  the  Child. 

As  foon  as  an  Infant  comes  into  the 
world,  our  firft  care  is  to  cram  it  with 
Phyfic.r— There  is  a  glareous  liquor  con- 
tained in  the  bowels  of  Infants  and  many 
other  Animals  when  they  are  born,  which 
it  is  neceffary  to  carry  off.  The  Medicine 
which  Nature  has  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pofe  is  the  Mother's  firft  milk.  This 
indeed  anfwers  the  end  very  effedlually, 
but  we  think  fome  Drug  forced  down  the 
Child's  throat  will  do  much  better.     The 
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compofitlon  of  this  varies  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  good  Woman  who  prefides  at 
the  birth.-It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  when 
we  are  on  this  Subjedt,  that  Calves,  which 
are  the  only  Animals  generally  taken  under 
our  peculiar  care  in  thefe  circumflances, 
are  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  They 
have  the  fame  fort  of  Phyfic  adminiflered. 
to  them,  and  often  with  the  fame  fucceft, 
many  of  them  dying  under  the  operation, 
or  of  its  confequences.  We  have  the 
greateft  reafon  to  think  that  more  of  this 
fpecies  of  Animals  die  at  this  period,  than 
of  all  the  other  fpecies  of  Animals  we 
fee  in  thefe  circumftances,  put  together, 
our  own  only  excepted. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  moving 

calls  of  Natural  Inftind  in  the  Child  to 

fuck  the  Mother's  breaft,  yet  the  ufual 

pradlice   has   been,   obftinately   to  deny 
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that  indulgence  till  the  third  day  after  the- 
birth.  By  this  time  the  fuppreflion  of 
the  Natural  Evacuation  of  the  Milk, 
ufually  bringing  on  a  fever,  the  confe- 
quence  was  often  fatal  to  the  Mother, 
or  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  fuckle 
her  Child  at  that  time. — We  mull  ob- 
ferve  here,  to  the  Honor  of  the  Gentle- 
-nien  who  had  the  care  of  the  lying-in 
Hofpital  in  London,  that  they  were  the 
firfl  who,  in  this  inftance,  brought  us 
back  to  Nature  and  common  Senfe,  and 
by  this  means  have  preferved  the  lives  of 
thoufands  of  their  fellow  creatures.  They 
made  the  Child  be  put  to  the  Mother's 
breaft  as  foon  as  it  fhewed  a  defire  for  it, 
which  was  generally  within  ten  or  twelve 
hours  after  it  was  born  •,  This  rendered 
,  the  Dofe  of  Phyfick  nnneceflary,  the 
Milk  fever  was  prevented,  and  things 

went 
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went  fmoothly  on  in  the  natural  way.  We 
are  lorry  however  to  obferve,  that  this 
pradicc  is  not  likely  to  become  foon  ge-» 
neral.  Phyficians  do  not  concern  thercs^ 
felves  with  matters  of  this  kind,  nor  witf$, 
the'  Regimen  of  Mankind,  unlefs  their 
advice  is  particularly  afked.  Thefe  mattera 
are  founded  on  eilablifhed  cufloms  and 
prejudices^  which  it  is  difficult  to  conquer, 
and  dangerous  to  attack  ;  nor  will  it  ever 
be  attempted  ,by  Men  who  depend  on  the 
favor  and  caprice  of  the  World  for  their 
fubfiftence,  and  who  find  it  their  iaterefl 
rather  to  flatter  prejudice  than  oppofe  it. 
— The  management  of  Children  is  rec- 
koned the  Privilege  of  the  Women,  and 
Infants  in  particular  are  fubmitted  to  the 
abfolute  direction  6f  Midwifes  and  Nur- 
fes^  whofe  good  graces  it  is  the  Phyfician's 
peculiar  intereil  to  cultivate. 

C  4  Women's 
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Women's  not  nurfing  their  own  Chil- 
dren is  openly  flying  in  the  face  of  Na- 
ture. —  The  Hidden  check  given  to  the 
great  natural  evacuation  of  milk,  at  a 
time  when  a  Woman's  weakly  flate  ren- 
ders her  little  able  to  fuftain  fo  violent  a 
Ihock,  is  often  of  the  worfl  confequence 
to  her,  and  the  lofs  to  the  Child  is  much 
greater  than  is  commonly  apprehended. — 
A  Woman  in  this  cafe  runs  an  immediate 
rifk  of  her  life  by  a  Milk  fever,  befides 
the  danger  of  fwelling  and  impoftumes  of 
the  breads,  and  fuch  obftrudlions  in  them 
as  lay  the  foundation  of  a  future  cancer. — 
Women  fometimes  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  nurfe  their  Children,  for  want  of 
milk ;  fometimes  it  is  improper  both  for 
the  Mother  and  Child,  on  account  of  fome 
particular  diforder  the  Mother  labours 
under.     But  this  is  very  fcldom  the  cafe. 

On 
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On  the  contrary  there  are  many  diforders 
Women  are  fubje61:  to,  of  which  Nurfmg 
s  the  mofl  efFedlual  Cure;  and  delicate 
Conftitutions  are  generally  ftrengthened 
by  it  As  a  proof  of  this  we  may  obferve, 
that  while  a  Mother  nurfes  her  Child,  her 
complexion  becomes  clearer  and  more 
blooming,  her  Spirits  are  more  uniform- 
ly chearful,  her  appetite  is  better,  and  her 
general  habit  of  body  fuller  and  ftrong- 
er.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  obfer- 
vation,  that  fewer  Women  die  while  they 
are  nurfmg  than  at  any  equal  period  of 
their  lives,  if  we  except  the  time  of  preg- 
nancy, during  which  it  is  unufual  for  a 
Woman  to  die  of  any  difeafe  unlefs  occa- 
fioned  by  fome  violent  external  injury. — 
Another  great  inconveniency  attending 
the  negledb  of  Nurfing,  is  the  depriving 
Women  of  that  interval  of  refpite  and  eafe 

which 
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which  Nature  intended  for  them  betwix. 
Child-bearings.  A  Woman  who  does  no' 
nurfe  has  naturally  a  Child  every  year  ; 
this  quickly  exhaufts  the  conftitution,  and 
brings  on  the  Infirmities  of  Old  age  before 
their  time ;  and  as  this  negled  is  moft 
frequent  among  Women  of  fafhion,  the 
delicacy  of  their  Conflitutions  is  parti- 
cularly unable  to  fuftain  fuch  a  violencf 
to  Nature. — A  Woman  who  nurfes  her 
Child,  has  an  interval  of  a  year  and  a  hair 
or  two  years  betwixt  her  children,  in 
which  the  Conflitution  has  time  to  recover 
its  vigor:  **-i  We  may  reckon  among  the 
difadvantages  confequent  on  the  negled: 
of  Nurfing,  the  Mother's  being  deprived 
of  a  very  high  picafure  of  the  moil  ten- 
der and  endearing  kind,  which  likewife 
ftrcijgthens  her  attachment  to  the  Child  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner, — It  is  not  ne- 
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eflary  here  to  enquire  into  the  caufe  of 

his  particular  affedlion  which  a  Mother 

eels  for  the  Child  flie  has  fuckled  beyond 

lat  fhe  feels  for  a  Child  fuckled  by  a 

Iranger;    but  the    fact    is  indifputable. 

Yea  the  Maternal  fondnefs  itfelf  is  by  this 

means  transferred  to  a  ftranger. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  the  injury 
,  Children  fuftain  by  being  deprived  of 
r itheir  natural  nourifhment,  and  inftead  of 
it,  being  fuckled  by  the  milk  of  Women 
of  different  ages  and  Conftitutions  from 
their  Mothers.  This  far  is  certain,  that 
a  greater  number  of  thofe  Children  die 
who  are  nurfed  by  ftrangers,  than  of 
thofe  who  are  fuckled  by  their  own  Mo- 
thers. But  this  is  partly  owing  to  the 
want  of  that  care  and  attention  which  the 
anxiety  of  a  Mother  can  only  fupply,  and 
which  the  helplefs  ftate  of  Infancy  fo 

much 
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much  requires. — Indeed  if  it  was  not  thj 
Nurfes  naturally  contrad  a  large  Ihare 
the  inftindlive  fondnefs  of  a  Mother,  forth( 
Children  they  fuckle,  many  moreChildr( 
would  perifh  by  want  of  care.-Butitfhouli 
be  obferved,  that  this  acquired  attachmei 
cannot  reafonably  be  expeded  among 
Nurfes,  in  large  Cities.  The  fame  per- 
verfion  of  Nature  and  Manners  which 
prevails  there  among  Women  of  fafhion, 
and  makes  them  decline  this  duty,  extends 
equally  to  thofe  of  lower  rank :  and  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  what  the  Call  of 
Nature,  not  to  fpeak  of  Love  for  the  Huf- 
band,  cannot  effedluate  in  the  Mother, 
will  be  found  in  a  hireling,  who  for  a 
little  money  turns  her  own  child  out  of 
doors. — The  many  miferable  difeafes  to 
which  the  lower  clafs  of  Women  in  large 
Cities    are  fubjeded,    is  another  reafon 

againft 
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^ainfl:  their  being  intrufted  with  fuch  an 
oiBce ;  difeafes  which  are  often  fatal  to 
their  little  charges,  or  which  taint  their 
blood  in  a  manner  that  they  and  their  fuc- 
ceeding  families  may  feel  very  fevercly. 
l  Wz  proceed  to  mention  fome  other 
'  ^ircumflances  in  the  rearing  of  Children, 
in, which,  we  apprehend,  neither  Inftindl 
^QV  the  Analogy  of  Nature  is  commonly 
regarded. 

All  young  Animals  naturally  delight 
jp  be  in  the  open  air,  and  in  perpetual 
Bpotion  :  But  we  fignify  our  difappro- 
feation  of  this  Intention  of  Nature  by 
confining  our  Infants  mofbly  in  houfes, 
^nd  fwathing  them  from  the  time 
they  are  born  as  tightly  as  poflible. — 
This  natural  Inftindl:  appears  very  flrong 
when  we  fee  a  Child  releafed  from  its  con- 
finement, ijijr^e^  fliort  interval   betwixt 

pulling 
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pulling  off  its  day  cloaths,  and  fwath- 
ing  it  again  before  it  is  put  to  fleep. — 
The  evident  tokens  of  delight  which  the 
little  creature  Ihews  in  recovering  the 
free  ufe  of  its  limbs,  and  the  ftrong  re- 
ludance  it  difcovers  to  be  again  remitted 
to  its  bondage,  one  fhould  think  would 
ftrike  convidion  of  the  cruelty  and  ab- 
furdity  of  this  practice,  into  the  mole 
ftupid  of  Mankind.  — ^^This  confinement 
Boys,  in  fome  degree,  are  fooner  releafed 
from,  but  the  fairer  part  of  the  Species 
fuirer  it,  in  a  manner,  during  life. — Some 
nations  have  fancied  that  Nature  did  not 
give  a  good  Hiape  to  the  head,  and 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  mould  it 
into  the  fhape  of  a  fugar  loaf.  The  Chi- 
nefe  think  a  Woman's  foot  much  hand- 
fomer  if  fqueezed  into  a  third  part  of  its 
imujtai  fize  j  Some  African  Nations  .have 
,1 V.;:  a  like 
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Hike  quarrel  with  the  fhape  of  the  nofe, 
which  they  think  ought  to  be  laid  as  flat 
ati  poiTible  with  the  face. — We  laugh  at 
Ae  folly  and  are  Ihocked  with  the  cruelty 
of  thefe  Barbarians,  but  think  it  a  very 
dear  cafe  that  the  natural  fhape   of  a 
Woman's  cheft  is  not  fo  elegant,  as  we 
€in  make  it  by  the  confinement  of  Stays. 
^The  common  effect  of  this  is  to  pro- 
duce obllruftions  in  the  lungs,  from  their 
hot  having  fufficient  room  to  play,  and 
this,  befides  tainting  the  breath,  cuts  off 
numbers  of  young  Women  by  confump- 
tions   in   the  very  bloom  of  life. — But 
Nature  has  fhewn  her  refentment  of  this 
pradlice  in  the  moil  ftriking  manner,  by 
rendering    above    half   the  Women  of 
falhion    deformed    in   fome    degree    or 
other. — Deformity  is  peculiar  to  the  ci- 
vilized part  of  Mankind,  and  is  almofi: 

always 
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always  the  work  of  our  own  hands.— 
The  fuperior  ftrength  and  agility  of  Su 
vages  is  entirely  the  efFed  of  their  hardy 
education,  of  their  living  moftly  abroad 
in  the  open  air,  and  their  limbs  never  « 
having  fufFered  any  confinement. 

The  Pradice  of  putting  many  cloath. 
on  Children,  indulging  them  in  fitting  j 
over  the  fire,  fleeping  in  warm  rooms,  j 
and  preferving  them  from  being  expofed 
to  the  various  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
relaxes  their  bodies  and  enervates  their 
minds.  If  Children,  along  with  fuch  an 
eifeminate  education,  are  pampered  with 
Animal  food,  rich  fauces  and  fuch  other 
diet  as  overcharges  their  digeftive  powers, 
they  become  fickly  as  well  as  weak. — 
Yet  Diet,  tho'  it  requires  the  greateft  at- 
tention to  be  paid  to  it  in  puny  Conftitu- 
tions,  admits  of  a  very  great  latitude  in 
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habits  hardened  by  labour,  and  daily  ex- 
pofed  to  the  viciflltudes  of  the  weather. — 
All  that  Clafs  of  difeafes  which  arife  from 
catching  of  cold,  or  a  fndden  check  givea 
to  the  Perfpi  ration,  is  found  only  among 
the  civilized  part  of  Mankind.  An  old 
Roman  or  an  Indian  in  the  purfuits  of 
war,  or  hunting,  would  plunge  into  a 
River  whilft  in  a  profufe  fweat,  without 
fear  and  without  danger.  A  fimilar 
hardy  education  would  make  us  all 
equally  proof  againft  the  bad  effeds  of 
fuch  accidents.  —  The  greater  care  we 
take  to  prevent  catching  cold  by  the  va- 
rious contrivances  of  modern  luxury,  the 
more  we  become  fubjefted  to  it.  —  We 
can  guard  againft  cold  only  by  rendering 
ourfelves  fuperior  to  its  influence. — There 
is  a  ftriking  proof  of  this  in  the  vigorous 
Conftitutions  of  Children  braced  by  the 
D  daily 
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daily  ufc  of  the  cold  Bath  ;  and  ftill  a 
ftronger  proof  in  thofe  Children  who  go 
thinly  clad  and  without  ftockings  or  Ihoes 
in  all  feafons  and  weathers. 

Nature  never  made  any  country  too 
cold  for  its  own  inhabitants. — In  cold 
climates  fhe  has  made  exercife  and  evea, 
fatigue  habitual  to  them,  not  only  from 
the  neceflity  of  their  fituation,  but  from 
choice,  their  natural  divcrfions  being  all 
©f  the  athletic  and  violent  kind.  But  the 
foftnefs  and  effeminacy  of  modern  man^ 
ners  has  both  deprived  us  of  our  natural 
defence  againft  the  difeafes  moft  incident 
to  our  own  climate,  and  fubjeded  us  tb 
all  the  inconveniencies  of  a  warm  one^ 
particularly  to  that  debility  and  morbid 
fcnfibility  of  the  nervous  Syftem,  whichT 
lays  the  foundation  of  moft  of  our  difeafes^ 
and  deprives  us  at  the  fame,, time  of  tbc^. 
a  fpirit 
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fplrk  and  refolution  to  fupport  them, 
Thefe  few  obfervations  are  felefled  from 
a  great  number  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, to  prove  that  many  of  the  cala- 
mities complained  of  as  peculiarly  affed- 
ing  the  Human  Species,  are  not  ne- 
cefTary  confequences  of  our  Conftitution, 
but  are  entirely  the  refult  of  our  own 
caprice  and  folly  in  paying  greater  re- 
gard to  vague  and  fhallow  rcafonings,thaii 
to  the  plain  didrates  of  Inftind,  and  the 
analogous  Conftitutions  of  other  Animals. 
- —  They  are  taken  from  that  period  of 
life,  where  Inftind  is  the  only  a^Slive  prin- 
ciple of  our  Nature,  and  confequently 
where  the  analogy  between  us  and  other 
Animals  will  be  found  moft  compleat. — 
When  ourfuperiorand  morediftinguilhing 
faculties  begin  to  expand  themfelves,  the- 
analogy  becomes  lels  perfedl.     Befides, 

D  2  if 
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if  we  would  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  our 
weak  and  fickly  habits,  we  muft  go  back 
to  the  State  of  Infancy.  The  foundation 
of  the  evil  is  laid  there.  Habit  foon  fuc- 
ceeds  in  the  place  of  Nature,  and,  how- 
ever unworthy  a  SuccefTor,  requires  almoft 
equal  regard. — As  years  come  on,  addi- 
tional caufes  of  thefe  evils  are  continually 
taking  place,  and  diforders  6f  the  body 
and  mind  mutually  inflame  each  other.-^ 
But  this  Opens  a  field  too  extenfive  for 
this  place.  We  fhall  only  obferve  thaf  the 
Decline  of  Human  Life  exhibits  generally 
z  fcene  quite  fingular  in  Nature. — The 
gradual  decay  of  the  more  humane  and 
generous  feelings  of  the  heart,  as  well 
as  of  aB  6Uf  boafled  fuperior  powers  of 
Imaginatiori  and  Underftanding,  till  at  lait 
they  are  utterly  obliterated  and  leave  us 
1n  a  more  helplrfs  and  wretched  fituation 
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than  that  of  any  Animal  whatever.  Is  fnirely 
the  mod  humbling  confideration  to  the 
pride  of  Man.^ — Yet  there  is  the  greateft 
reafon  to  believe   that  this  melancholy 
Exit  is  not  our  natural  one,  but  that  it 
is  ovi^ing  to  caufes  foreign  and  adventi- 
tious to  our  Nature. — There  is  the  high- 
eft   probability    that   if    v^e  led  natural 
lives,  v^e  Ihould  retain   to   the  laft  the 
full  exercjfe  of  all  our  fenfes,  at  leaft  the 
full  poffeflion  of  thofe  fuperior  faculties, 
which  we  hope  will  furvive  with  us  in  a 
future  and  more  perfed  State  of  exift- 
cnce. —  There  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  but 
it  is  in  the  power  of  Art  to  protradb  life 
even  beyond, the  period  v/hich  Nature  has 
affigned  - 1^  kv     The  enquiry  is  import- 
ant, but  yet  trifling   in   refped  pf  that 
which  leads  us  to  the  means  of  enjoying 
it,  whilft  we  do  live. — This  Subjed  is  fo 
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interefting,  that  wc  propofe  to  difciifs  it 
kt  greater  length  on  a  future  occafion. 
In  the  mean  time  we  intend,  in  the,f(^ 
lowing  Difcourfes,  to  make  fome  obferva-* 
tions  on  the  ufes  that  Mankind  make  of 
thofe  faculties  which  diftinguilh  them 
from  the  reft  of  the  Animal  Creation. — 

Read  at  the  Philofophical   Sopiety, 
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DISCOURSE    11. 

THE  ad  vantages,  which  Mankind  pof« 
fcfs  above  the  reft  of  the  Animal 
Creation,  are  principally  derived  from 
Reafon,  from  the  Social  Principle,  from 
Tafte,  and  from  Religion. — Wefhall  pro- 
ceed to  enquire  how  much  thefe  contri- 
bute to  make  life  more  happy  and  com- 
fortable. 

Reason,   of  itfelf,  cannot,  any  more 

than  Riches,  be  reckoned  an  immediate 

fclelTing  to  Mankind— It  is  only  the  pro^ 
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per  application  of  it  to  render  them  more  i 
happy  that  can  entitle  it  to  that  namfe.-Na-  - 
ture  has  furnifhedus  with  a  variety  of  inter-  • 
nal  Senfes  and  Taftes,  unknown  to  other 
Animals.     All  thefe  are  Sources  of  Plea-  • 
fure  if  properly  cultivated,  but  without 
culture,  moft  of  them  are  fo  faint  and  lan- 
guid, that  they  convey  no  gratification  to 
the  Mind.— This  culture  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  Reafon.    It  belongs  to  Reafon: 
to  analyze  our  Tailes  and  Pleafures,  and, 
after  a  proper  arrangement  of  them  accor- 
ding to  their  different  degrees  of  excellen- 
cy, to  afUgn  to  each  that  degree  of  culti- 
vation and  indulgence  which  its  rank  de- 
ferves,  and  no  more-But  if  Reafon,  inftead 
of  thus  doing  juflice  to  the  various  gifts 
^f- Providence,    be  unattentive  to  her 
Ch^ge,  or  beftow  her  whole  attention 
on  One,  negleding  the  reft,  and  if  in  con- 
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icquence  of  this,  little  happinefs  be  enjoy- , 
cd  in  life,  in  fuch  a  cafe  Reafon  can  with 
no  great  propriety  be  called  a  blefTing.  Let 
us  then  exannine  its  effedls  among  thofe 
who  pofTefs  it  in  the  moll  eminent  degree. 
The  natural  advantages  of  Genius,  and 
a  fuperior  Underftanding,  are  extremely 
obvious.  One  unacquainted  with  the 
real  State  of  human  affairs,  would  never 
doubt  of  their  fecuring  to  their  pofTcf^ 
fors  the  moft  honourable  and  important 
ft-ations  among  Mankind,  nor  fufped  that 
they  could  ever  fail  to  place  them  at  the 
head  of  all  the  ufeful  Arts  and  Profef- 
fions.  —  If  he  ,  were  told  this  was  not. 
the  cafe,  he  would  conclude  it  muft 
be  owing  to  the  folly  or  wicked- 
nefs  of  Mankind,  or  fome  unhappy 
concurrence  of  Accidents,  that  fuch 
Men  were  deprived  of  their  natural  liar 
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tions  and  rank  in  life.  —  But  in  fa6i:  it  h 
owing  to  none  of  thefc  caufes.  A  fuperior 
degree  of  Reafon  and  Underftanding  is 
not  found  to  qualify  a  Man  either  for- 
being  a  more  ufeful  Member  of  So- 
ciety, or  more  happy  in  himfelf, — 
Thefe  talents  are  ufually  diflipated  in 
fuch  a  way,  as  renders  them  of  no  ac- 
count, either  to  the  Public  or  the  Pof- 
feffor.  —  This  wafte  of  Genius  exhibits 
a  mofl  aftoniihing  and  melancholy  pro- 
fpeft. — A  large  Library  gives  a  full  view 
of  it. — ^Among  the  multitude  of  Books 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  how  few  engage 
any  one^s  attention?  Such  as  are  addreJOTed 
to  the  Heart  and  Imagination,  fuch  as  paint 
Life  and  Manners  in  jufl  colours  and  in- 
terefdng  lituations,  and  the  very  few  that 
give  genuine  defcriptions  of  Nature  in  any 
of  her  forms,  are  read  and  admired.  But 
-  zim  the 
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the  far  more  numerous  Volumes,  pro- 
ductions of  the  intelledual  Powers,  pro- 
found Syftems  and  Difquifitions  of  Phiio- 
fophy  and  Theology,  are  negled:ed  and 
defpifed,  and  remain  only  as  monu- 
ments of  the  pride  and  impotency  of 
Human  Underftanding.  Yet  many  of 
the  Inventors  of  thefe  Syftems  difcover 
the  greateft  acutenefs  and  depth  of  genius, 
half  of  which  exerted  on  any  of  the  ufe- 
ful  or  elegant  Arts  of  life  would  have  ren- 
dered their  names  immortal. — But  it  has 
liver  been  the  misfortune  of  Philofophical 
Genius  to  grafp  at  obje6ls  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  beyond  its  reach,  and 
to  afcend  to  general  Principles  and  to 
build  Syftems,  without  that  previous 
large  colled:ion  and  proper  arrangement 
of  fadts,  which  alone  can  give  them 
a    folid   foundation.  —  Notwithftanding 
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this  was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Bacon 
the  fulled  and  cleareft  manner,  yet  no  at^ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  any 
one  branch  of  ufeful  Philofophy  upon  his 
plan,  except  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Mr. 
Boyle,  and  a  few  others.  Founders  of  the 
Royal  Society.  —  Genius  is  naturally  im-  i 
patient  of  reftraint,  keen' and  impetuous 
in  its  purfuits  ;  it  delights  therefore  in 
building  with  materials  which  the  Mind 
contains  within  itfelf,  or  fuch  as  the  Imagi- 
nation ean  create  at  pleafure.  But  the 
materials,  requifite  for  the  improvement 
of  any  ufeful  Art  or  Science,  mull  all  be 
colleded  from  without,  by  fuch  (low  and 
patient  obfervation,  as  little  fuits  the  vi- 
vacity of  Genius,  and  generally  requires 
more  bodily  adivity  than  is  ufually  found 
among  Philofophers.  — ^  Almoft  the  onlyr  |l 
pure  produdions  of  the  Underftanding 
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Lt  have  continued  to  command  refpeiSt 
laj-e  thofe  of  abftrad  Mathematicks.  Thefe 
will  always  be  valuable,  independent  of 
iheir  application  to  the  ufeful  Arts.     The 
cxercife  they  give  to  the  Invention,  and 
|the  agreeable  furprife  they  excite  in  the 
'Mind,  by  exhibiting  unexpedbed  relations 
*rf  figures  and  quantity,  are  of  themfelves 
natural  fonrces  of  pleafure.     This  is  the 
only  Science,  the  Principles  of  which  the 
Philofopher  carries  in  his  own  Mind,  in- 
fallible Principles  tawhicl^,  het,^an.^qlj[ 
truft.  ■:;]  -^ri-.  V.C*    .^  ■    ..,.,-.    ^i, ...... ,.,_-,.; 

Tho' Men  of  Genius  cannot  bear  the 
fetters  of  Method  and  Syfteni,  yet  they 
are  the  only  proper  people  to  plan  them 
out.  The  Genius  to  lead  and  dire6t  in  Flu,j 
lofophy  is  diftind  from  and  almofl  incom- 
patible with  the  Genius  to  execute.  Lor4 
Bacon  was  a  remarkable  inilance  of  tliis,^e 
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brought  the  Syllematic  Method  of  the 
Schoolmen,  which  was  founded  on  Met^ 
phyfical  and  often  Nominal  Subtiltiesj 
into  deferved  contempt,  and  layed  down  a 
Method  of  invefligation  founded  on  tho 
jufteft  and  moft  enlarged  views  of  Nature^ 
but  which  neither  himfelf  nor  fucceeding 
Fhiiofophers  have  chofen  to  put  in  ftridi 
execution. — For  the  reafons  above  mea-l 
tioned,  it  will  be  found  that  fcarcely  anf 
of  the  ufeful  Arts  of  life  owe  their  im- 
provements to  Philofophers.  They  have 
been  principally  obliged  to  accidental  d if- 
coverics,  or  to  the  happy  natural  fagacity 
of  their  private  practitioners,  unacquainted 
with  and  undebauched  by  Philofophy. — • 
This  has  in  a  particular  manner  been 
the  fate  of  Medicine,  the  moft  ufeful 
of  all  thofe  Arts.  If  by  Medicine  be 
meant  the  Art  of  prcferving  Health,  and 
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refloring  it  when  loft,  any  Man  of  {cnfc 
I  and  candor,  who  has  been  regularly  bred 
to  it,  will  own  that  his  time  has  been  moft- 
ly  taken  up  with  Enquiries  into  branches 
of  learning,  which  upon  trial  lie  finds  ut- 
terly ufelefs  to  the  main  ends  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  or  wafted  in  reading  ulelefs  Theo- 
ries and  voluminous  Explanations  and 
Commentaries  on  thefe  Theories ;  and  will 
ingenuoully  acknowledge,  that  every  thing 
ufeful,  which  he  ever  learned  from  book^ 
'm  the  courfe  of  many  years  ftudy,  might 
be  taught  to  any  Man  of  common  fenfe 
and  attention  in  almoft  as  many  months, 
ahd  that  two  years  experience  is  worth 
all  his  Library. — Medicine  in  reality  owe<i 
Biote  to  that  illiterate  Enthufiaft  Paracelfus 
than  to  all  the  Phyficians  who  have  wrote 
fmce  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  if  we  ex- 
cept Dn  Sydenham,  who  owes  his  reputa* 
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tion  entirely  to  a  great  natural  fagacit 
in  making  obfervations,  and  a  ftill  moi 
uncommon  candor  in  relating  them.  Whi 
little  Medical  Philofophy  he  had,  whici 
"was  as  good  as  his  time  afforded,  ferved  - 
only  to  warp  his  Genius  and   render  his 
Writings  more  perplexed  and  tirefome. 

But  what  fhews  in  the  flrongeft  light  at 
what  an  aweful  diftance  Philofophers  have 
lifually  kept  from  Enquiries  of  general 
utility  to  Mankind,  is  that  Agriculture,  as  a 
Science,  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy. — A  Ma- 
thematician or  Philpfopher,  if  he  happens 
to  poiTefs  a  farm,  does  not  underfland  the 
conflruftion  of  his  cart  or  plough  fo  well 
as  the  fellow  who  drives  them,  nor  is  he 
fowell  acquainted  with  the  method  of  culti- 
vating his  ground  to  the  greatefl  advantage. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  deprive 
the  World  of  the  fruits  of  great  Parts, 

than 
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than  the  pafllon  for  univerfal  knowledge 
fo  conftantly  annexed  to  thofe  who  pofTefs 
them.  By  means  of  this  the  flame  of  Ge- 
nius is  wailed  in  the  endiefs  labour  of  ac- 
cumulating promifcuous  or  ufelefs  fads, 
while  it  might  have  enlightened  the  moft 
ufeful  Arts  by  concentrating  its  force  up- 
on one  objedl.  Nothing  more  effedually 
checks  this  dilTipation  of  Genius,  than  the 
honell  love  of  fame,  which  prompts  a 
Man  to  appear  in  the  world  as  an  Author. 
This  neceflarily  circumfcribes  his  excur- 
fions,  and  determines  the  force  of  his  Ge- 
nius into  one  point.  This  likewife  refcues 
him  from  that  ufual  abufe  and  proftitu- 
tion  of  fine  parts,  the  wafting  of  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  time  in  reading,  which  is 
entirely  the  effed  of  lazinefs.  Here  the 
Mind  is  in  a  great  meafure  paflive,  and  be- 
comes furfeited  with  knowledge  which  it 
E  pever 
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never  digcfls  :  The  memory  is  burdened 
with  a  load  of  nonfenfe  and  impertinence^ 
while  the  powers  of  Genius  and  Invention 
languifli  for  want  of  exercife. 

Having  obferved  the  little  confe- 
quence  that  a  great  Underftanding  is  ge- 
nerally of  to  the  Piiblkr,  let  us  next  conr 
fider  the  effedts  it  has  in  promoting  the 
happinefs  of  the  Individual.  —  It  is  very 
evident  that  thofe,  who  devote  moft  of 
their  time  to  the  exercifes  of  the  Under- 
Handing,  are  far  from  being  the  happieil 
Men.  —  They  enjoy  indeed  the  pleafure 
arifing  from  the  purfuit  and  difcovery  of 
Truth.  —  Perhaps  too  the  vanity  arifing 
from  a  confcioufnefs  of  fuperior  talents 
makes  no  inconfiderable  part  of  their  hap- 
pinefs.-^But  there  are  many  natural  four- 
ces  of  pleafure  from  which  they  are  in  a 
great  meafure  cut  off,— All  the  public  and 
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foclal  afFedllbns,  in  common  with  every 
Tafte  natural  to  the  Human  Mind,  if  they 
are  not  properly  exerciled,  grow  languid. 
—  People  who  devote  moft  of  their  time 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  Underftandings, 
mull  of  courfe  live  retired  and  abflrafled 
from  the  World,  The  focial  afFedtions 
(thefe  great  fources  of  happinefs)  have 
therefore  no  play,  and  confequently  lofe 
their  natural  warmth  and  vigor.  The  pri- 
vate and  felfifh  affections  however  are  not 
proportionably  reduced.  Envy  and  Jea- 
loufy,  the  moft  tormenting  of  all  Pafllons, 
prevail  remarkably  among  thi^  xsiei^  i)i 
Men.  H~.fliu'> 

When  abftradion  from  Company  is 
carried  far,  it  occafions  great  ignorance 
of  life  and  manners,  and  neceffarily  de^ 
prives  a  Man  of  all  thofe  little  accorr- 
plilliments  and  graces  which  are  cfTen- 
tial  to  polifhed  and  elegant  Society,  and 
E  2  which 
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which  can  only  be  acquired  by  mixing 
with  the  World. — The  want  of  thefe  is 
often  an  infuperable  bar  to  the  advance^ 
ment  of  perfons  of  merit,  and  proves 
therefore  a  frequent  fource  of  their  dif- 
gull  to  the  World,  and  confequently  to 
themlelves;  for  no  Man  can  be  happy 
in  himfelf,  who  thinks  ill  of  every  one 
around  him. — The  general  complaint  of 
the  negle6t  of  merit  does  not  feem  to  be  well 
founded. — ^It  is  unreafonable  for  any  Man, 
who  lives  detached  from  Society,  to  com- 
plain that  his  merit  is  negledled,  when 
he  never  has  made  it  known*  The  natu- 
ral reward  of  mere  Genius,  is  the  efteem 
of  thofe  who  know  and  are  judges  of  it. — 
This  reward  is  never  withheld  .-r-'There  is 
a  like  unreafonable  complaint,  that  little 
regard  is  commonly  paid  to  good  qualities 
of  the  heart.  But  it  fhould  be  confider- 
ed,  that  the  World  cannot  fee  into  the 
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heart,  and  can  therefore  only  judge  of 
its  goodnefs  by  vifible  effeds.  There  is 
a  natural  and  proper  expreflion  of  good 
afFed:ions,  which  ought  always  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  in  which  true  Politenefs 
principally  confifts.  This  expreflion  may 
be  counterfeited,  and  fo  may  obtain  the 
reward  due  to  genuine  Virtue;  but  where 
this  natural  index  of  a  worthy  chara6ter 
is  wanting,  or  where  there  is  an  outward 
expreflion  of  bad  difpofitions,  the  World 
cannot  be  blamed  for  judging  from  fuch 
appearances. 

Bad  health  is  another  common  atten- 
.dant  on  great  parts,  when  thefe  parts  are 
exerted,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe,  rather  in 
a  fpeculative  than  adtive  life. — It  is  ob- 
ferved  that  great  quicknefs  and  vivacity 
of  Genius  is  commonly  attended  with  a 
remarkable  delicacy  of  conftitution,  and  a 
E  3  peculiar 
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peculiar  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  Syftcm,  M 
and  that  thofe,  who  pofTefs  it,  feldom 
arrive  at  old  Age.-^A  fedentary  ftudious 
life  greatly  increafes  this  natural  weak- 
nefs  of  conftitution,  and  brings  on  that 
train  of  nervous  complaints  and  low  fpi- 
rits,  which  render  life  a  burden  to  the 
pofTefTor  and  ufelefs  to  the  Public.  No- 
thing can  effedlually  prevent  this  but  ac- 
tivity, regular  exercife,  and  frequent  re- 
laxations of  the  Mind  from  thofe  keen 
purfuits  it  is  ufually  engaged  in. — Too 
afliduous  an  exertion  of  the  Mind  on  any 
particular  Subjedl,  not  only  ruins  the 
health,  but  impairs  the  Genius  itfelf; 
whereas,  if  the  Mind  be  properly  unbent 
by  amufements,  it  always  returns  to  its 
favorite  object  with  double  vigor.  "^  ' 
But  one  of  the  principal  misfortunes  of 
a  great  Underftanding,  when  exerted  in 
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a  fpeciilative  rather  than  an  adive  Sphere, 
is,  its  tendency  to  lead  the  Mind  into .  too 
deep  a  fenfe  of  its  own  weaknefs  and  li- 
mited capacity.  —  It  looks  into  Nature 
with  too  piercing  an  eye,  difcovers  every 
where  difficulties  never  fufpeded  by  a 
comrnon  Undcrftanding,  and  finds  its  pro- 
grefs  ftopt  by  obftaclcs  that  appear  infqr- 
mountable.  This  naturally  produces  f 
gloomy  and  forlorn  Scepticifm,  which  poi- 
fons  the  chearfulnefs  of  the  temper,  and  by 
the  hopelefs  profped  it  gives  of  improve- 
ment, becomes  the  bane  of  Science  and 
Adlivity.  This  Sceptical  Spirit,  when 
carried  into  life,  renders  Men  of  the  bed 
.  Underftandings  unfit  for  bufinefs.  "When 
they  examine  with  the  greateft  accuracy 
all  the  pofTible  confequences  of  a  ftep  they 
are  to  make  in  life,  they  difcover  fo  many 
difficul;ies„4p,(i  .ctonpe^  againft  them, 
E  4  which 
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which  ever  way  they  go,  that  they  become 
flow  and  fluduating  in  their  refolutions, 
and  undetermined  in  their  condud.  But  as 
the  bufmefs  of  life  is  only  a  conjedural  Arc 
in  which  there  is  no  guarding  againft  all 
poflible  contingencies,  a  Man  that  would 
be  ufeful  to  the  Public  or  to  himfelf,  muft 
acquire  a  quicknefs  in  perceiving  where 
the  greateft  probability  of  good  lies,  muft 
be  decifive  in  his  refolutions,  fteady  and 
fearlefs  in  putting  them  in  execution. 

We  fhall  mention,  in  the  laft  place, 
among  the  inconveniences  attendant. on 
fuperior  parts,  that  folitude  in  which  they 
place  a  perfon  on  whom  they  are  beftow- 
cd,  even  in  the  midft  of  Society. 

Condemned  in  Bufinefs  or  in  Arts  to  drudge. 
Without  a  Second  and  without  a  Judge  f . 

To  the  few,  who  are  judges  of  his  abi- 
lities,  he  is  an  objedt  of  jealoufy  and 

.     t  Pope.        na^ai^b  &  lo  )J7m 
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envy.  The  bulk  of  Mankind  confider 
jhim  with  that  awe  and  diflant  regard  that 
is  inconfiftent  with  confidence  and  friend- 
(hip.  They  will  never  unbofom  them- 
felves  to  one  they  are  afraid  of,  nor  lay 
open  their  weaknefs  to  one  they  think  has 
none  of  his  own*  For  this  reafon  we 
commonly  find  Men  of  Genius  have  the 
greateft  real  afixs^lion  and  friendfhip  for 
fuch  as  are  very  much  their  inferiors  in 
point  of  Underftanding ',  good-natured, 
unobferving  people,  with  whom  they  can 
indulge  all  their  peculiarities  and  weak- 
nefles  without  referve.  Men  of  great  abi- 
lities  therefore  who  prefer  the  fweets  of 
fecial  life  and  private  friendfhip  to  the 
vanity  of  being  admired,  muft  carefully 
conceal  their  fuperiority,  and  bring  therti- 
felves  down  to  the  level  of  thofe  they  con- 
verfe  whh.  Neither  muft  this  feem  to  be 
the  cfFe6t  of  a  defigned  condefcenfion ; 
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for  this  is  fliil  more  mortifying  to  human, 
pride  than  the  other.  ., , 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  efFe(5ls  which  the  faculty  of  Reafonjf'  I 
that  boafted  charadteriftic  and  privilege  oC 
the  Human  Species,  produces  among  thofei 
who  polTefs  it  in  the  mofl:  eminent  degree,, 
and  from  the  little  influence  it  feems  tc^ 
have  in  promoting  either  public  or  privates 
good,  we  are  tempted  to  fufpedt,  that  Pro- 
vidence purpofely  blafts  thofe  great  frui^ 
we  naturally  exped  from  it,  in  order  tq 
preferve  a  certain  bailance  and  equalitji 
among  Mankind.  —  Certain  it  is  that; 
Virtue,  Genius,  Beauty,  Wealth,  Power^ 
and  every  natural  advantage  one  can  be 
pofTelTed  of,  are  ufually  mixed  with  fomc 
alloy,  which  difappoints  the  fond  hope 
of  their  raifmg  the  pofTefTor  to  any  uxkr 
common  degree  of  eminence,  and  even 

in 
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in  fome  meafure  brings  him  down  to  the 
common  level  of  his  Species. 
•  The  next  diftinguifhing  Principle  of 
Mankind,  which  was  mentioned,  is  that 
which  unites  them  into  Societies,  and  at- 
taches them  to  one  another  by  fympathy 
and  affedlion.  This  Principle  is  the  fource 
of  the  moft  heart-felt  pleafure  which  we 
arer  tafte.  — 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  any  natu- 
ral connexion  with  the  Underftanding.  — 
It  was  obferved  formerly  that  perfons  of 
the  beft  Underftanding  poflefTed  it  fre- 
quently in  a  very  inferior  degree  to  the 
reft  of  Mankind  •,  but  it  was  at  the  fame 
time  noticed  that  this  did  not  proceed 
from  lefs  natural  fenfibility  of  heart,  but 
from  the  Social  Principle  languiftiing  for 
want  of  proper  exercife.— It  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  idle,  the  diffipated, 
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-ahd  debauched,  draw  moft  plcafiirc  from 
this  fourcc.  — 

Not  only  their  pleafures  but  their 
vices  are  often  of  the  focial  kind.  This 
makes  the  Social  Principle  warm  and  vi- 
gorous, and  hence  perhaps  there  is  more 
friendfhip  among  them  than  among  Men 
of  any  other  clafs,  though  confidering  the 
flightnefs  of  its  foundation,  fuch  friend- 
ihip  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  very  laft- 
ing.  —  Even  drinking,  if  not  carried 
to  excefs,  is  found  favourable  to  friend- 
fhip, efpecially  in  our  northern  climates, 
where  the  affedlions  are  naturally  cold ; 
as  it  produces  an  artificial  warmth  of 
temper,  opens  and  enlarges  the  heart, 
and  difpells  the  referve  natural  perliaps 
to  wife  Men,  but  inconfiftent  with  friend- 
fhip, which  is  entirely  a  connexion  of  the 
teart.^ — 
:  r  i  AtL 
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All  thofe  warm  and  elevated  defcrip* 
tlons  of  friendfhip,  which  fo  powerfully 
charm  the  minds  of  young  people,  and 
reprefcnt  it  as  the  height  of  human  felici- 
ty, are  really  romantic  among  us. — When 
we  look  round  us  into  life,  we  meet  with 
nothing  correfponding  to  them,  except 
among  an  happy  few  in  the  fequeftered 
fcenes  of  life  far  removed  from  the  pur- 
ftiits  of  intereft  or  ambition. — Thefe  fen- 
timents  of  friendfhip  are  original  and  ge- 
nuine produdions  of  warmer  and  happier 
plimesj  and  adopted  by.  us  naerely  out  of 
vanity. — The  fame  obfervation  may  be 
applied  to  the  more  delicate  and  intereft- 
ing  attachment  between  the  fexes.  —  The 
wife  and  learned  of  our  fex  generally  treat 
this  attachment  with  great  ridicule,  as  a 
rweaknefs  below  the  dignity  of  a  Man,  and 
allow  no  kind  of  it  but  what  we  havein 
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common  with  the  whole  Animal  Creation. 
They  acknowledge,  that  the  fair  fex  are 
ufeful  to  us,  and  a  very  few  will  deign  to 
confider  fome  of  them  as  reafonable  and 
agreeable  companions. —  But  it  rn«y  be 
queftioned,  whether  this  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  an  heart  infenfible  to  the  moil 
refined  and  exquifite  pleafure  Human  Na- 
ture is  capable  of  enjoying,  or  the  lan- 
guage of  difappointed  Pride,  rather  than 
of  Wifdom  and  Nature. — No  Man  ever 
defpifed  the  fex  who  was  a  favorite  with 
them,  nor  did  any  one  ever  fpeak  con- 
temptuoufly  of  love,  who  was  confcious  of 
4oving  and  being  beloved  by  a  Woman  of 
merit. 

If  we  examine  into  the  other  pleafure$ 
we  enjoy  as  Social  Beings,  we  ihall  find 
many  delicacies  and  refinements  admired 
by  fome,   which  others  who  never  fek 

them 
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them  treat  as  vifionary  and  romantic. — 
It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  account  for 
this. — There  is  certainly  an  original  dif- 
ference in  the  conflitutions  both  of  Men 
and  Nations ;  but  this  is  not  fo  great  as 
at  firft  view  it  feems  to  be.  Human  Na- 
ture confifts  of  the  fame  Principles  every 
where. — In  fome  people  one  Principle  is 
naturally  ftronger  than  it  is  in  others,  but 
exercife  and  proper  culture  will  do  much 
to  fupply  the  deficiency.  —  The  inhabi- 
tants of  cold  climates  having  lefs  natural 
warmth  and  fenfibility  of  heart,  enter  but 
a  little  way  into  thofe  refinements  of  the 
Social  Principle,  in  which  Men  of  a  differ- 
ent temper  delight.  But  if  fuch  refinements 
are  capable  of  affording  to  the  Mind  in- 
nocent and  fubflantial  pleafure,  it  ihould 
be  the  bufinefs  of  Philofophy  to  fearch  into 
the  proper  methods  of -cultivating  and  im- 
proving 
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proving  them. — This  ftudy,  which  makes 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  Philofophy  of 
life  and  manners,  has  been  furprifingly 
negledted  in  Great  Britain. — Whence  is  it 
that  the  Englifh  with  great  natural  Ge- 
nius and  Acutenefs,  and  ftill  greater  Good- 
nefs  of  heart,  blefTed  with  riches  and  li- 
berty, are  rather  a  melancholy  and  un- 
happy people  ?  Why  is  their  neighbour- 
ing Nation,  whom  they  defpife  for  their 
fhallownefs  and  levity,  yet  aukwardly 
imitate  in  their  moil  frivolous  accom- 
pliihments,  happy  in  poverty  and  flave- 
ry  ?  We  own  the  one  poffeiies  a  na- 
tive chearfulnefs  and  vivacity  beyond  any 
people  upon  earth,  but  llill  much  is  owe- 
ing  to  their  cultivating  with  the  greatest 
care  all  the  Arts  which  enliven  and  cap- 
tivate the  Imagination,  foften  the  heart, 
and  giv€  Society  its  higheft  polifh  j  while 
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the  other  is  immerfed  in  a  fevere  and 
fupercilious  Philofophy,  which  feems  to 
make  them  too  wife  to  be  happy.    In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  we  generally  find  in  Bri- 
tain Men  of  fenfe  and  learning  fpeaking 
in  a  contemptuous  manner  of  all  writings 
addrefled   to    the    Imagination  and  the 
heart,  even   of  fuch  as   exhibit  genuine 
pidlures   of  life  and  manners.     But  be- 
fides   the   additional   vigor,  which  thefe 
•  give  to  the  powers  of  the  Imagination, 
and  the  influence  they  have  in  rendering 
the  affedions  warmer   and  more  lively, 
they  are  frequently  of  the  greateflfervice  in 
^  eommunicating  a  knowledge  df  the  World ; 
a  knowledge  the  mofl  important  of  any 
to  one  who  is  to  live  in  it,  and  would  wifh 
to  ad  his  part  with  propriety  and  dignity. 
Moral  painting  is  undoubtedly  the  high- 
er eft  and.  imoft  ufef  ul  fpecies  of  pain  ting. 
F  —  Th« 
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^  The  execution  may  be,  and  generally 
is,  very  wretched,  and  fuch  as  has  the 
worft  effe6ls  in  milleading  the  judge- 
ment, and  debauching  the  heart ;  but  if 
this,  kind  of  writing  continues  to  come 
into  the  hands  of  Men  of  Genius  and 
worth,  no  room  will  be  left  for  this 
complaint. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  Englifli  and  French  in  their 
Tafte  of  focial  life.  The  gentlemen  in 
France,  in  all  periods  of  life,  and  even 
in  the  mofl  advanced  age,  never  aflbciate 
with  one  another,  but  fpend  all  the  hours 
that  can  be  fpared  from  bufmefs  or  ftudy 
with  the  ladies,  with  the  young,  the  gay, 
and  the  happy.  —  It  is  obferved  that  the 
people  of  this  rank  in  France  live  longer, 
and,  what  is  of  much  greater  confequence^ 
live  more  happily,  and  enjoy  their  faculties 
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of  Body  and  Mind  more  entire,  In  old  Age, 
than  any  people  in  Europe. — In  Great  Bri- 
tain we  have  certain  notions  of  propriety 
and  decorum,  which  lead  us  to  think  the 
French  manner  of  fpending  their  hours 
of  freedom  from  bufmefs  extremely  ri- 
diculous. But  if  we  examine  very  atten- 
tively into  thefe  fentiments  of  propriety, 
we  fhall  not  perhaps  find  them  to  be  built 
on  a  very  folid  foundation. — We  believe 
that  it  is  proper  for  perfons  of  the  fame 
age,  of  the  fame  fex,  of  fimilar  difpo- 
fitions  and  purfuits,  to  aflbciate  together. 
But  here  we  feem  to  be  deceived  by 
words.  If  we  confult  Nature  and  com- 
mon fenfe,  we  fhall  find  that  the  true 
propriety  and  harmony  of  focial  life 
depends  upon  the  connexion  of  people 
of  .different  difpofitions  and  characflers, 
judicioufly  blended  together.  —  Nature 
F  2  has 
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has  made  no  individual  nor  no  clafs  of 
people  independent  of  the  reft  of  their 
Species,  or  fufficient  for  their  own  hap- 
pinefs.  —  Each  fex,  each  charadter,  each 
period  of  life,  have  their  feveral  advan- 
tages and  difadvantages,  and  that  union 
is  the  happieft  and  moft  proper,  where 
wants  are  mutually  fupplied. — The  fair 
fex  fhould  naturally  expedl  to  gain  from 
pur  converfation,  knowledge,  wifdofn, 
and  fedatenefs ;  and  they  fhould  give  us 
in  exchange,  humanity,  politenefs,  chear- 
fulnefs,  tafte,  and  fentiment. — The  levi- 
ty, the  rafhnefs  and  folly  of  early  life,  is 
tempered  with  the  gravity,  the  caution, 
and  the  wifdom  of  age ;  while  the  timi- 
dity, coldnefs  of  heart^  arid  languor  in- 
cident to  declining  years,  are  fupported 
and  affifled  by  the  courage,  the  warmth, 

and  the  viyacity  of  you!;h.— Old  people 
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would  find  great  advantage  in  aflb- 
ciating  rather  with  the  young  than  with 
thofe  of  their  own  age.  —  Many  caufes 
contribute  to  deflroy  chearfulnefs  in 
the  decline  of  life,  befides  the  natural 
decay  of  youthful  vivacity.  The  few 
furviving  friends  and  companions  are 
then  droping  off  apace ;  the  gay  pro- 
fpe6ts,  that  fwelled  the  Imagination  in 
more  early  and  more  happy  days,  are  then 
vanilhed,  and  along  with  them  the  open, 
generous,  unfufpicious  temper,  and  that 
warm  heart  which  dilated  with  benevo- 
lence to  all  Mankind.  Thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  gloom,  difguft,  fufpicion,  and 
all  the  felfifh  paffions  which  four  the 
temper  and  contradt  the  heart. — When 
old  people  allociate  only  "v^ith  .jpne  an- 
other, they  mutually  increafe  thefe  un- 
happy difpofitions,  by  brooding  over  their 
F  3  dif- 
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difappointments,  the  degeneracy  of  the 
titTies,  and  fuch  like  chearlefs  and  un- 
comfortable Subje6ts. — The  converfation 
of  young  people  difpells  this  gloom  and 
communicates  a  chearfulnefs,  and  fome- 
thing  elfe  perhaps  which  we  do  not  fully 
underftand,  of  great  confequence  to  health 
and  the  prolongation  of  life.  •  There  is  an 
univerfal  Principle  of  imitation  among 
Mankind,  which  difpofes  them  to  catch 
inftantaneoufly,  and  without  being  con- 
fcious  of  it,  the  refemblance  of  any  ac- 
tion or  character  that  prefents  itfelf.  This 
difpofition  we  can  often  check  by  the 
force  of  Reafon,  or  the  affiftance  of  op- 
pofite  impreflions :  at  other  times,  it  is 
infurmountable.  We  have  numberlefs 
examples  of  this  in  the  fimilitude  of  cha- 
rader  and  manners  induced  by  people 
living   much   together,    in     the    fudden 
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communications  of  terror,  of  melancho- 
ly, of  joy,  of  the  military  ardor,  when 
no  caufe  can  be  affigned  for  thefe  emo- 
tions. The  communication  of  nervous 
diforders,  efpecially  of  the  convulfive 
kind,  is  often  fo  aftonilhing,  that  it  has 
been  referred  to  fafcination  or  witchcraft. 
We  will  not  pretend  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  this  mental  infedion ;  but  it  is  a 
fad  well  eftablifhed,  that  fuch  a  thing 
exifts,  and  that  there  is  fuch  a  Principle 
in  Nature  as  an  healthy  fympathy,  as  well 
as  a  morbid  infedion. 

An  old  Man  who  enters  into  this  Phi- 
iofophy,  is  far  from  envying  or  proving  a 
check  on  the  innocent  pleafures  of  young 
people,  and  particularly  of  his  own  Chil- 
dren. On  the  contrary  he  attends  with 
delight  to  the  gradual  opening  of  the 
Imagination  and  the  dawn  of  Reafon ;  he 
F  4  enters 
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enters  by  a\fecret  fort  of  fympathy  into 
their  guiltiefs  joys,  that  revive  in  his  me- 
mory the  tender  images  of  his  youth, 
which,  as  Mr.  Addifon  obferves,  by  length 
of  time  have  contradted  a  foftnefs  inex- 
prqilibly  agreeable  j  and  thus  the  evening 
of  life  is  protraded  to  an  happy,  honour- 
able, and  unenvied  old  Age. 

The  advantages  derived  to  Mankind 
from  Tafle,  by  which  we  underiland  the 
improvement  of  the  powers  of  the  Ima- 
gination, are  confined  to  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber. The  fervile  condition  of  the  bulk 
of  Mankind  requires  conflant  labour  for 
thejj-^^aily-  fubfiilence.  This  of  necef- 
fity  deprives  them  of  the  means  of  im- 
proving the  powers  either  of  Imagina- 
tion^  pr  of  Reafon,  except  in  fo  far  as 
thfii;  .particular  employments  make  fuch 
an  improvement  neceffary.  -r-Yet  there  is 
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great  reafon  to  think  the  Men  of  this  clafs 
the  happieft,  at  leaft  fuch  of  them  as  are 
juft  above  want.  —  If  they  do  not  enjoy 
the  pleafures  arifmg  from  the  proper  cul- 
ture of  the  higher  powers  of  their  Na- 
ture, they  are  free  from  the  mifcry  con- 
fequent  upon  the  abufe  of  thefe  powers. 
They  are  likewife  in  full  pofiefTion  of  one 
great  fource  of  human  happinefs,  which 
is  good  health  and  good  fpirits.  —  Their 
fpirits  never  languifh  for  want  of  exercife 
or  want  of  a  purfuit,  and  therefore  the 
tedium  vit^,  the  infupportable  liftlefP- 
nefs  'arifing  from  the  want  of  an  obje6b, 
fomething  to  wilh  or  fomething  to  fear, 
is  unknown  among  them.  —  But  even 
among  thofe  to  whom  an  eafy  fortune 
gives  fufficient  leifure  and  opportunities 
for  the  improvement  of  Tafte,  we  find 
little   attention .  given   to   it,  and  confe- 
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quently  little  pleafure  derived  from  it. 
Nature  gives  only  the  feeds  of  Tafte, 
culture  muft  rear  them,  or  they  will 
never  become  a  fource  of  pleafure.  •— 
The  only  powers  of  the  Mind,  that  have 
been  much  cultivated  in  this  Ifland,  are 
thefe  of  the  Underftanding. — One  unhap- 
py confequenoe  of  this  has  been  to  dif- 
folve  the  natural  union  between  Philo- 
fophy  and  the  fine  Arts,  an  union  ex- 
tremely necelTary  to  their  improvement. 
—  Hence  Mufic,  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Architedure,  have  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  ignorant  Artifts  unaflifted  by  Philofo- 
phy,  or  even  an  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  great  Mailers.— The  produc- 
tions of  purely  natural  Genius  are  fomc- 
times  great  and  furprifing,  but  are  gene- 
rally attended  with  a  wildnefs  and  luxu- 
riancy  incpnfiftent  withj^uft  Tafte.     It 
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is  the  bufincfs  of  Philofophy  to  analyfe 
and  afcertain  the  Principles  of  every  Art 
where  Tafte  is  concerned  ^  but  this  does 
not  require  a  Philofopher  to  be  mafler  of 
the  executive  part  of  thefe  Arts,  or  to 
be  an  inventor  in  them.  His  bufineis  is 
to  dired  the  exertion  of  Genius  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  its  produdlions  may  attain  to 
the  utmoft  pofTible  perfedion. 

It  is  but  too  lately  that  any  attempt  was 
made  among  us  to  analyfe  the  Principles 
of  Beauty,  or  of  mufical  Exprefllon.  And 
its  having  been  made  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  accident  of  two  eminent  Artifts,  the  one 
in  Painting,  the  other  in  Mufic,  having 
a  philofophical  fpirit,  and  applying  it  to 
their  leveral  profefTions.  —  Their  being 
eminent  Maflers  and  Performers,  was  un- 
doubtedly of  fingular  advantage  to  them 
in  writing  on  thefe  Subjects,  but  was  by 
no  means  fo  eflential  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved. 
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Ijeved. — It  is  likewife  but  very  lately  ' 
that  modern  Philofophy  has  condefcended 
to  bellow  any  attention  on  Poetry  or 
on  Compofition  of  any  kind. — The  genu- 
ine fpirit  of  Criticifm  is  but  juft  begin- 
ning to  exert  itfelf.  — The  confequence 
has  been,  that  all  thefe  Arts  have  been 
entirely  under  the  dominion  of  fafhion  ^ 
and  caprice,  and  therefore  have  not  given 
that  high  and,  lading  pleafure  to  the  Mind, 
which  they  would  have  done,  if  they  had 
been  exercifed  in  a  way  agreeable  to  Na- 
ture and  juft  Tafte.  —  Thus  in  Painting, 
the  Subjedl  is  very  feldom  fuch  as  has  any 
grateful  influence  on  the  Mind.  —  The 
defign  and  execution,  as  far  as  the  mere 
Painter  is  concerned,  is  often  admirable, 
and  the  Tafte  of  Imitation  is  highly  gra- 
tified, but  the  whole  piece  wants  mean- 
ing and  expreflion,  or  what  it  has  is  tri- 
fling 
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fling  and  often  extremely  difagreeable.  — • 
It  is  but  feldom  we  fee  Nature  painted  in 
her  moft  amiable  or  graceful  forms,  in  a 
way  that  may  captivate  the  heart  and  make 
it  better.  —  On  the  contrary  we  ever  find 
her  in  fituations  the  moft  unpleafing  to 
the  Mind,  in  old  Age,  Deformity,  Dif- 
eafe,  and  Idiotifm.  The  Dutch  and  many 
of  the  Flemifh  commonly  exhibit  her  in 
the  loweft  and  moft  debafing  attitudes, 
and  in  Italy  the  Genius  of  Painting  is  al- 
moft  conftantly  proftituted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  moft  defpicable  fuperftition. 
—  Thus  the  Mind  is  difappoirited  in  the 
pleafure  which  this  elegant  Art  is  fo  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  convey ;  the  agreeable 
effed  of  the  Imitation  being  counteraded 
and  deftroyed  by  the  unhappy  choice  of 
the  Subjedt.  ; —  The  influence  of  Mufic 
over  the  Mind  h  perhaps  greater  than 
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that  of  any  of  the  fine  Arts.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  raifing  and  foothing  every  pafTion 
and  emotion  of  the  Soul.  Yet  the  real 
effedts  produced  by  it  are  inconfiderable. 
This  is  entirely  owing  to  its  being  in  the 
hands  of  pradtical  Muficians,  and  not 
-under  the  diredtion  of  Tafte  and  Philofo- 
phy :  For  in  order  to  give  Mufic  any 
extcnfive  influence  over  the  Mind,  the 
Compofer  and  Performer  mufl  under- 
ftand  well  the  human  heart,  the  various 
afibciations  of  the  PalTions,  and  the  na- 
tural tranfitions  from  one  to  another,  fo 
as  to  enable  him  to  command  them  in 
confequence  of  his  fkili  in  mufical  Ex- 
preflion.  —  No  Science  ever  flourilhed, 
while  it  was  confined  to  a  fet  of  Men 
who  lived  by  it  as  a  profcfTion.  Such 
Men  have  purfuits  very  different  from 
the  end  and  defign  of  their  Art.  The 
2  in- 
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interefted  views  of  a  trade  are  far  differ- 
ent from  the  enlarged  and  liberal  pro- 
fpedls  of  Genius  and  Science.  — When  the 
knowledge  of  an  Art  is  confined  in  this 
manner,  every  private  Praditioner  mull 
attend  to  the  general  Principles  of  his  craft, 
or  flarve.  If  he  goes  oxM  of  the  common 
path,  he  is  an  objed  of  the  jealoufy  and 
abufe  of  his  brethren,  and  among  the 
reft  of  Mankind  he  can  neither  find 
Judges  nor  Patrons.  This  is  particular- 
ly the  cafe  of  the  delightful  Art  we  arc 
fpeaking  of,  which  has  now  become  a 
Science  fcarcely  underftood  by  any  but 
a  few  Compofers  and  Performers. — They 
alone  dired  the  public  Tafte,  or  rather 
didate  to  the  World  what  they  fhould  ad- 
mire and  be  moved  with,  which  the  va- 
nity of  moft  people  makes  them  acqui- 

efce 
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cfce  in,  left  otherwife  they  fliould  be  ftit 
pe6ted  to  want  Tafte  and  knowledge  in 
the  Subjed. — In  the  mean  time  Men  of 
fenfe  and  candor  not  finding  that  plea- 
fure  in  Mufic,  which  they  were  made  to 
expedl,  are  above  diflembling,  and  give 
up  all  pretenfions  to  the  leaft  knowledge 
in  it.  They  are  even  modeft  enough  to 
afcribe  their  infenfibility  of  the  charms  of 
Mufic  to  their  want  of  a  good  ear,  or  a 
natural  Tafte  for  it,  and  they  find  the 
Science  fo  complicated,  that  they  do  not 
think  it  worth  the  trouble  it  would  coft 
them  to  acquire  one.  But  before  they 
entirely  forego  one  of  the  moft  innocent 
amufements  in  life,  not  to  fpeak  of  it 
in  an  higher  ftile,  it  would  not  be  im- 
proper to  enquire  a  little  more  parti- 
cularly into  the  Subjed.  We  ftiall  there- 
fore 


I 
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fore  here  beg  leave  to  enquire  into  fome  of 
the  firft  Principles  of  Tafte  in  Mufic  with 
the  utmoft  freedom. 

Read  at  the  Philofophical  Society,' 
Auguft  28th.  1759. 
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DISCOURSE    III. 


Ti  >|"USIC  is  the  Science  of  Sounds  in 
•*^^-*-  fo  far  as  they  afFed  the  Mind, — 
Nature  independent  of  cuflom  has  con- 
neded  certain  Sounds  or  Tones  with  cer- 
tain feelino;s  of  the  Mind. — Meafure  or 
proportion  in  Sounds  has  likewife  its  foun-  '' 
dation  in  Nature.  Thus  certain  Tones  are 
naturally  adapted  to  folemn,  plaintive,  and 
mournful  Subjedls,  and  the  movement  is 
G  2  flow; 
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flow  ;  Others  are  expreffive  of  the  jbyous 
and  elevating,  and  the  movement  is  quick. 
-^  Sounds  likewife  aff^ft,  the  Mind,  as 
they  are  do^^.ot  fpft, ^ rough  or  fmooth, 
diflind  from  the  confideration  of  their 
gravity  or  acutenefs.  .  Thus  m  the  ^Eolian 
harp  the  Tones  are,  pleaf^nt.  an^  ,  fpoth- 

ing,  though  they,  dp,  jnot.  ,y W  ift^  ^}it^ 
nefs,  but  only  ia.  Jo^i^P!^?^ -iT^The  efFe<St 
of  the  common  drum  in,ji;5]jufir;igj  and  eMr 
yating  the  Mind  is  very,  llrong;  yet  it 
has  no  variety  of  notes ;  though  the  efFe(5t 
indeed  here  depends  much  on  the  pro^pjp^ 
tioA  and  meafure  of  the  notes.  ,  Jm-^a 
^  MEi<q9^|Confift$ mtheagreeable fuccef- 
fif)rjiDf  jSngle  Sounds.  ?:-vJ]he  imelody  that 
pleafes,  in  one  country  docs  not  equally 
pleafe  in  another,  though  there  are  cear* 
tain  general  Principles  which  univerfaliy 

regulate  it,  the  fcale  of  Mufic  being  the 

fame 
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fame  in  all  countries. — Harmony  confids 
in  the  agreeable  efFed  of  Sounds  differing 
in  acutenefs  produced  together;  the  gene- 
ral Principles  of  it  are  likewife  fixed. 

One  end  of  Mufic  is  to  communicate 
pleafure,  but  the  far  nobler  and  more 
important  is  to  command  the  Paffions  and 
move  the  heart.  In  the  firfl:  view  it  is 
an  innocent  amufement,  well  fitted  to 
give  an  agreeable  relaxation  to  the  Mind 
from  the  fatigue  of  ftudy  or  bufinefs. — 
In  the  other  it  is  one  of  the  moft  ufefu). 
Arts  in  life.  The  effed  of  eloquence  de- 
pends in  a  great  meafure  on  it.  We  take 
Mufic  here  in  the  large  and  proper  fenfe 
of  the  word,  the  Art  of  varioufiy  affe(5l- 
ing  the  Mind  by  the  power  of  Sounds; 
In  this  fenfe,  all  Mankind  are  more  or 
lefs  judges  of  it,  without  regard  to  exa6l- 
K_  iiefs  of  ear. — Every  Man  feels  the  differ- 
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cnce  between  a  fweet  melodious  voice  and 
a  harfh  diflbnant  one. 

Every  agreeable  fpeaker,  independent 
6f  the  fweetnefs  of  his  Tones,  rifes  and 
falls  in  his  voice  in  llrid  mufical  inter- 
vals, and  therefore  his  difcourfe  is  as  ca- 
pable of  being  fet  in  mufical  charafters 
as  any  long  whatever.  —  But  however 
mulical  a  voice  may  be,  if  the  intervals 
which  it  ufes  are  uniformly  the  fame,  k 
difpleafes,  becaufe  the  ear  is  fatigued 
with  the  conftant  return  of  the  fame 
Sounds,  however  agreeable  in  themfelvesj 
and  if  we  are  attending  to  the  Subje6V> 
we  are  difpleafed  on  another  account,  at 
hearing  the  fame  mufical  paflages  ufed  tb  * 
exprefs  and  infpire  fentiments  of  the  moft 
different  and  oppofite  natures,  whereas 
theyfhould  be  always  varying  and  adapted 
tip  them.     This  has  jufUy  brought  great 

ridicule 
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ridicule  on  what  is  called  Singing  a  Dif- 
courfe,  though  what  really  offends  is  either 
the  badnefs  of  the  fong,  or  its  being 
tirefome  for.-^want  of  variety.  —  If  we 
examine  into  the  effeds  produced  by  elo- 
quence in  alLages,  we  muft  afcribe  them 
principally  to  the  power  of  Sounds*  We 
allow  that  compofition,  adion,  the  ex- 
preflion  of  the  countenance,  and  fome 
other  circumftances,  contribute  their  fhare, 
though  a  much  fmaller  one.  — -  The  moll 
pathetic  compofition  may  be  pronounced 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  its  having 
the  lead  influence.  Orations  which  have 
commanded  the  Minds  of  the  greatelt 
Men,  and  that  have  determined  the  fate 
of  Nations,  have  been  read  in  the  clofet 
with  languor  and  difguft. 

As  the  proper  application  of  the  voice 
to  the  purpofes  of  eloquence  has  been 
'it/^ite  G  4  little 
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little  attended  to,  it  has  been  thoughfi' 
an  Art  unattainable  by  any  rules,  and 
depending  entirely  on  natural  Tafte  and 
Genius.  In  fome  meafure  it  certainly 
is  fo,  yet  it  is  much  more  reducible  to 
rules,  and  more  capable  of  being  taught, 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  Indeed  be- 
jEbre  Philofophy  afcertains  and  methodizes 
the  Ideas  and  Principles  on  which  am '- 
Art  depends,  it  is  no  wonder  it  be  diffi*  ' 
cult  of  acquifition. — The  very  language  - 
in  which  it  is  to  be  communicated  is  to 
be  formed,  and  it  is  a  confiderable  time 
before  this  language  comes  to  be^  under- 
Itood  and  adopted.  —  We  have  a  re»gli 
markable  inftance  of  this  in  the  Subje<fbia 
of  mufical  exprefTion,  or  performing  la^jt'j 
piece  of  Mufic  with  Tafle  and  proprietyujfi  *' 
People  were  fenfible,  that  the  fame  Mufi^ot 
performed  by  different  Artifts  had  very//' 

different 
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different  efFe6ls.      Yet  they  all    played,^ 
the  fame  notes,  played  equally   well  in    ^ 
tune  andyin  time.     But  ftill  there  was 
an  unknown  fo  me  what  that  gave  it  mean- 
ing and  expreflion  from  one  hand,  while 
frqm  another  it  was  lifelefs  and  infipid. 
—  People  were  fatisfied  in  refolving  this* 
into  performing  with  or  without  Tafte,  . 
which  was   thought  the  entire   gift    of,', 
Nature.  —  Geminiani,    who    was    both 
a  Compofer  and  Performer  of  the  high- 
eft  clafs,    firft  thought  of   reducing  the 
Art  of  playing  on  the  Violin  with  Tafte 
to  rules,  for  which  purpofe  he  was  ol>-  ,■  - 
liged   to   make  a  great  addition  to  thojf- 
mufical  language  and   charaders.     The 
fcheme    was  executed  with   great  inge-    . 
nuity,  yeti  it  has:  fcarcely  been  attended;  ■ 
to  by  any  pradical  Muficians  except  Mn 
Avifon,  ijun  diuixi  jii^i:?tiii-  ,.  .  . 

r  Music, 
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Music,  like  Eloquence,  muft  propofe 
as  its  end  a  certain  cfFed  to  be  produced 
on  the  hearers.  If  it  produces  this  effedl, 
it  is  good  Mufic  ;  if  it  fails,  it  is  bad.  — - 
No  Mufic  can  be  pronounced  good  or 
bad  in  itfelf  •,  it  can  only  be  relatively  fo. 
Every  country  has  a  Melody  peculiar  to 
itfelf,  expreffive  of  the  feveral  Pafllons. 
A  Compofer  muft  have  a  particular  re- 
gard to  this,  if  he  propofes  to  afFed:  them. 
—  Thus  in  Scotland  there  is  a  fpecies  of 
Mufic  perfedly  well  fitted  to  infpire  that 
joyous  mirth  fuited  to  dancing,  and  a 
plaintive  Mufic  peculiarly  expreffive  of 
that  tendernefs  and  pleafing  melancholy 
attendant  on  diflrefs  in  love  ;  both  ori* 
ginal  in  their  kind,  and  different  from 
every  other  in  Europe.-— It  is  of  no  con- 
iequence  whence  this  Mufic  derives  its 
origin,  whether  it  be  fimple  or  complex, 

according 
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according  to  the  niles  of  regular  compos 
fition,  or  againft  them  ;  whilft  it  pro- 
duces its  intended  efFe<5l  in  a  fuperior  de- 
gree to  any  other,  it  is  the  preferable 
Muiic  ;  and  while  a  perfon  feels  this  effedt, 
it  is  a  refle6lion  on  his  Tafte  and  common 
fenfe,  if  not  on  his  candor,  to  defpife  it. 

They  who  apply  much  of  their  time 
to  Mufic,  acquire  new  Taftes,  befldes 
their  national  one,  and  in  the  infinite  va- 
riety which  Melody  and  Harmony  are  ca- 
pable of,  difcovernew  fources  of  pleafure 
formerly  unknown  to  them.  But  the  fineft 
natural  Tafte  never  adopts  a  new  one, 
till  the  ear  has  been  long  accuftomed  to 
it,  and  after  all  feldom  enters  into  it  with 
that  warmth  and  feeling,  which  thofe  do, 
to  whom  it  is  national.  i  i3ii«> 

The  general  admiration  pretended  ta 
be  given  to  foreign  Mufic  in  Britain,  is  a 

defpicable 
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defpicablc  piece  of  affe6tation.  In  Italy- 
we  fee  the  natives  tranfported  at  the  opera 
with  all  that  variety  of  delight  and  paflion 
which  the  Compofer  intended  to  produce. 
—  The  fame  opera  in  England  is  icen 
with  the  mofl  remarkable  liftlefTnefs  and 
inattention.  It  can  raifc  no  paflion  in  the 
aiidience,  becayfe  they  do  not  underftaiid 
the  language  in  v/hich  it  is  written.  —-To 
them  it  has  as  little  meaning  as  a  piece 
of  inflrumental  Mufic.  The  ear  may 
be  tranfiently  pleafed  with  the  Air  of  a 
fong,  but  that  is  the  moft  trifling  effect 
of  Muiic.  ?-r  Among  the  vefy  few  ^ho 
underfl:and  the  language,  and  enter  with 
pleafure  and  Tafl:e  into  the  Italian  Mufic, 
the  condu6t  of  the  dramatic  part  appears 
fo  ridiculous,  that  they  can  feel  nothing 
of  that  tranfport  of  paflion,  the  united 
efFedof  Mufic  and  Poetry,  which  may 
bs^ioqoiq  be 
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be  gradually  raifed  by  the  artfnl  texture 

and  unfolding  of  a  dramatic  ftory  *.  — • 

Yet  vanity  prevails  fo  much  over  the  very 

fcnfe  of  pleafure,  that  the  Italian  opera  is 

in  England  more  frequented   by  people 

of  rank,  than  any  other  public  diverfion; 

and   they,    to  avoid   the  imputation   of 

want  of  Tafte,  condemn  th^mfelvestofome 

hours  painful  attendance  on  it  every  week, 

and  to  talk  of  it  in  raptures  which  their 

hearts  never  felt.  iBinami 

Simplicity  in  Melody  is  very  necef- 

fary  in  all  Mufic  intended  to  reach  the 

heart,  or  even  greatly  to  delight  the  ear. 

—  The  efFed  here  muft  be  produced  in- 

flantaneoufly,  or  not  at  all.    The  Subjed: 

muft  therefore  be  fimple  and  eafily  traced, 

and  not  a  Tingle  note  or  grace  ihou Id  be 

admitted,   but-  what  has  a  view  to  the 

*  Brown.  - ' 

.propofed 
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propofed  end. — If  fimplicity  of  Melody- 
be  fo  neceflary  where  the  view  is  to  move 
the  PalTions,  fimplicity  of.  Harmony  muft 
be  ftill  more  necefiary.  Some  of  the 
moft  delicate  touches  of  pathetic  Mufic 
will  not  allow  any  accompanyment. 

The  ancient  Mufic  certainly  produced 
much  greyer  and  more  general  effedls  than 
the  modern,  though  the  accounts  of  it  be 
fuppofed  greatly  exaggerated. — Yet  the 
Science  of  Mufic  was  in  a  very  low  ftate 
among^the  Ancients.  They  were  ftrangers 
to  Haniyony,  ail  the  voices  and  inftru- 
ments  being  unifons  in  concert :  and  the 
inftruments  they  made  ufe  of,  appear  to 
have  been  much  inferior  in  refpedl  of 
compafs,  exprefiion,  and  variety,  to  thofe 
which  we  are  pofTefled  of.  Yet  thefe  very 
deficiencies  might  render  their  Mufic 
more  exprefTive  and  powerful* — The  only 
2  view 
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view  of  Compofers  was  to  touch  the  heart 
and  the  Paffions.  Proper  Melody  was 
fuificient  for  this  purpofe,  which  might 
eafily  be  comprehended  and  felt  by  the 
whole  people. — There  were  not  two  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  Mufic  among  them,  as 
with  us,  one  for  the  learned  in  the  Sci- 
ence, and  another  for  the  vulgar. 

The  introdudion  of  Harmony  opened 
a  new  World  in  Mufic.  It  promifed  to 
give  that  variety  which  Melody  alone 
could  never  afford,  and  likewife  to  give 
Melody  an  additional  charm  and  energy. 
— Unfortunately  the  firfl  Compofers  were 
fo  immerft  in  the  ,  ftudy  of  Harmony, 
which  foon  appeared  to  be  a  Science  of 
great  extent  and  intricacy,  that  thefe 
principal  ends  of  it  were  forgot.'  They-^ 
valued  themfelves  on  the  laboured  con- 
ftruftion  of  paits  which  were  muitiplied ' 

in 
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in  a  furprifing  manner.—- In  fad  this  Art 
of  Counterpoint  and  complicated  Har- 
nlony  was  in  a  very  few  years  brought 
to  the  highefl:  degree  of  perfeflion,  aftdr 
its  introdu6tion  by  Pal^eftine,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Leo  X. — But  this  fpecies 
of  Mufic  could  only  be'  underftood '  by 
the  few  who  had  made  it  fheir  particular 
ftudy.  To  every  one  eife  it  appeared 
a  confufed  jargon  of  founds  without 
defign  or  meaning.  To  the  very  feW 
who  underftood  it  there  appeared  an  evi- 
dent deficiency  in  Air  or  Melody^ 'ef- 
pecially  when  the  parts  were  'made  tb  rt!h 
in  ftricl  fugues  or  canons,  with  whidl 
Air  is  in  a  great  meafure  incompatible.-^ 
Befldes  the  real  deficiency  of  Air  in  thefe 
x:ompofitions,  it  required  the  attention  to 
be  conftantly  exerted  td  trace  the  Subjc<Efc 
of  the  Mufic,-  as  it  was  alternately  earriefl 
H  on 
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on  through  the  feveral  parts ;  an  atten- 
tion  inconfiftent  with  what  delights  the 
ear,  much  more  with  what  touches  the 
Paflions  i  where  that  is  intended,  the  Mind 
muft  be  dilengaged,  mud  fee  no  con- 
trivance, admire  no  execution ;  but  be 
open  and  pafTive  to  the  impreflion. 

The  artifice  of  fugues  in  vocal  Mufic 
feems  in  a  peculiar  manner  ill  adapted  to 
affed  the  Paflions.  If  every  one  of  four 
voices  is  exprefling  a  different  fentiment 
and  a  different  mufical  paifage  at  the  fame 
time,  the  hearer  cannot  poffibly  attend 
to,  and  be  affeded  with  them  all. — This 
is  a  ftile  of  compofition  in  which  a  perfon, 
without  the  leaft  Tafte  or  Genius,  may 
arrive  at  great  perfection,  by  the  mere 
force  of  ftudy  :  But  without  a  very  great 
lliare  of  thefe  to  give  fpirit  and  meaning 
to  the  leading  Airs  or  Subje<5ts,  fuch 
H  com- 
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xompofitions    will   always    be   dry    and 
iinaffeding.     Befides  the  objedions  tb^t 
Jie    againil    all    complex    Mufic    conf^ 
dered  as  to   its   compofition,   there  a,r^, 
others  arifing  from  the  great  difficult^yr 
©f  its  execution.    It  is  not  eafy  to  prer> 
ferve  a  number  of  inftruments  playing 
together  in  tune.     Stringed  inftruments 
are  falling,  while  wind  inftruments  natu- 
rally rife  in  their  tone  during  the  perfor^i 
mance.  —  But   it  is   not  fufficient   xl\^§i 
all  the  Performers  play  in  the  nfioft  e^.^ 
tune  and  time.     They  muft  ail  und^r- 
ftand  the  ftile  and  defign  of  the  compofi- 
tion,  and  be  able  to  make  the  refponfes 
in  the  fugue  with  proper  fpiFit.     Every 
one  muft   know  how   to   carry   on   the 
Subje<5l  with  the  proper  expreffion  wh^n 
it  is  his  turn  to  lead ;  and  when  he  falls 
ifrto  an  auxiliary  part,,  he  muft  kf^Qw  J>ow 
H  ta 
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to  condudt  his   aceGmpanyment  in  fuehr 
^  manner  as  to  give  an  a^dition^}  farce  to 
the  leading  Subject.    But  nu^fitsal  Taftq 
and  judgement  are  moft  remaFkably  dii- 
played  in   the  proper  accompanying  of 
vocal  Mufic,  efpecially  with  the  thorough, 
bafs.     If  this  is  not  condu(5lr4  with  the 
flrideft  attention  to  heighten  the  intend- 
ed expreflion   of  the  fong,    it  deftroyjj 
it     altogether,     as    frequently    happen^ 
from  the  throwing  in  the  full  chords,, 
when  a  fmgle   note    fhould    only    have 
been  ftruck,   or  when   perhaps  the  a^~ 
companyment    fliould    have    ceafed    al- 
together. 

These  are  difficulties  few  Performers 
have  an  idea  of,  and  fewer  ar^  able  tp^ 
conquer.  Moft  Performers  think  they 
do  all  that  is  incumbent  on  them,  if  they 
play  in  tune  and  in  time,  and  vanity 
H  2  often 
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often  leads  them  to  make  their  voice  or 
inftrumcnt  to  be  heard  above  the  reft, 
without  troubling  their  heads  about  the 
Compofer's  defign. 

It  has  been  much  the  fafhion  for  fome 
years  paft>  to  regard  Air  entirely  in  mu- 
fical  Gompofitionsi  and  the  learned  works 
of  Harmony  have  fallen  into  negle<5l,  be- 
ing confideredas  cold  and  fpiritlefs.  Thb 
change  has  been  introduced  by  Compofers 
who  unfortunately  happened  to  be  great 
Performers  themfelves.  Thefe  people  had 
no  opportunities  in  the  old  compofitions  of 
fhewing  the  dexterity  of  their  execution  ; 
the  wild  and  extravagant  flights^  which 
they  indulged  in  order  to  difplay  this, 
being  abfolutely  deftrudive  of  the  Har- 
mony. They  introduced  therefore  Solo's 
of  their  own  compofition,  or  Concerto's, 
which  from  the  thinnefs  and  meagrenefs 

of 
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of  the  parts,  cannot  be  confidered  in  any 
other  light  than  Solo's.*^ It  is  not  cafy 
to  charaderife  the  ftile  of  moft  of  thefe 
pieces.  In  truth  they  have  no  charader 
or  meaning  at  all. — The  Authors  of  them 
are  little  concerned  what  Subjeft  they 
choofe,  their  fingle  view  being  to  excite 
the  furprife  and  admiration  of  their  hear- 
ers. This  they  do  by  the  moft  unnatural 
and  wild  excurfions,  that  have  not  the  re- 
motcft  tendency  to  charm  the  ear  or  af- 
fed  the  heart.  In  many  palTages  they  are 
grating  to  the  ear  when  performed  by  the 
beft  hands,  but  in  others  they  are  per- 
fedly  intolerableijj^^Byi:ijJ»-  brifi  hh^ 

A  new  ftile  of  compofitlon'has  lately 
been  cultivated  in  Italy,  and  greatly  pro- 
moted in  Britain,  particularly  by  one  per- 
fonof  rank.  The  prefent  fafhion  is  to  ad- 
mire this,  and  to  defpifc  Corelli  as  want-^  » 
H  3  ing 
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ing  fpirit  and  variety.  ■'♦^  The  truth  is,  Co- 
>fClli's  ftile  and  this  will  not  bear  a  com- 
parifon.  —  Corelli's  exct Hence  confifts  in 
the  chaftity  of  his  compofition,  in  the 
richnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  his  Harmonies. 
*—  The  other  pleafes  by  its  fpirit  and  a 
wild  iuxitriatiGy,  which  makes  an  agree- 
able varrt^ty  in  a  Concert,  but  poffefTes 
too  littk  of  the  elegance  and  pathetic  eix- 
preflibn  of  Mufic,  t®  remain  long  the 
:upublic  Tafte, 

tv  Though  Miific,  confidered  m  its  life- 
fill  application,  to  delight  the  ear   and 
touch  tke  PafTions  of  the  bulk  of  Man- 
kind, requires  the  utmoft  fimplicity,  yet 
^'i-conifidered  as  ah  Art  capable  of  giving  a 
r^lafling  and  varied  enjoyment  to  the  few, 
who  from  a  ftro-nger  natural  Tafte  devote 
part  of  their  time  and  attention  to  its  cul- 
tivttuon,  it  both  admits,  ami  requires  Va- 
riety, 


Ylety,  and  even  fome  degree  of  compli- 
cation. —  Not  only  the  ear  becomes  more 
delicate  by  cultivation,  but  the  mufical 
Taite. 

When  the  ear  becomes  acquainted  with 
a  variety  of  Melodies,  it  begins  by  de- 
grees to  relifh  others,  befides  thofe  which 
are  national.  A  national  Melody  may 
"have  expreflions  for  only  a  few  affedions. 
A  cultivated  and  enlarged  Tafte  eafiiy 
adopts  a  greater  variety  of  expreflions  for 
thefe  and  other  affedions,  and  learns  from 
the  deepeft  recefTes  of  Harmony,  to  ex- 
prefs  fome,  unknown  to  every  national 

Whem  one  pradifes  Mufic  much,  the 
fimplicity  of  Melody  tires  the  ear.  When 
he  begins  to  hear  an  Air  he  was  formerly 
acquainted  with,  he  immediately  recol- 
lefts  the  whole,  and  this  anticipation  pre- 
H4  vents 


vents  his  enjoying  it.     He  requires  there- 
fore the  afTiflance  of  Harmony,  v^hich^ 
without  hurting  the  Melody,  gives  a  ya^ 
nety  to  the  Mufic,  and  fometime$  .rei?^* 
ders  the  Melody  more  exprefliye^r-rP;^^;: 
tice  enables  one  to  trace  the  S\jbje6b  of^ft 
complex  Concerto,  as  it  is  carried  through 
the  feveral  parts,  which  to  a  common  ear 
is  an  unmeaning  jumble  of  Sounds..   Dit 
tindl  from  the  pleafure  which  the. ear  re- 
ceives ^r^  ■froru^  the  Mufvc^  there  is,^|ir-, 
other  wliich  arife^  from  the  perception  |0^ 
tJie  contrivance  and  ingenuity  of  the.Co^t^j 
pofer. — The  enjoyment,  it  rnuft  be  own- 
ed, is  not  of  that  heart-felt  kind  which 
itmple  Mufic  can  only  give,  but  of  a  more 
fober  and  fedate  kind,  which  proves  more^ 
lafting:   And,rt  muft  be  confidered  that 
whatever  touches  the  heart  or  the  Paflions 
very  fenfibly,  mull  be  applied  with  a  very 

judicious 
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judicious  ^IS  Wry  fparing  hand. — The 
iweeteft  anxl  fullcfl  chords  muft  be  fel- 
dom  repeated,  dtherwife  the  certain  efFed 
is  fatiety  and  difgufl. — They  who  are  belt 
actjuainted  with  the  human  heart,  need 
hot  be  told'  that  this  obfervation  is  not 
confined  to  Mufic. 

'^  On  the  whole 'we  may  obferve,  that 
mufical  Genius  confifts  iii  the  invention 
of  Melody  fliited   to  produce  a  defired 
efFed  on  the  Mind. — Mufical  Tafte  con- 
fifts in  conducing  the  Melody  with  fpirit 
and  elegance,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
dude  this  fihgle  efFeft  in  its  full  force. 
-'  Ju D d r M E N t  in  Mufic  is  Ihewn  h% 
adapting   fuch  harmonious    accompany-»x 
rnefit^  to  the  Melody  as  may  give  it  a  v^-. 
riety  without  deftroying  its  fimplicity  •,  in 
Arpreparation  and  refolution  of  Difcords, 
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and  the  artful  tranfitions  from  one  key 

to  another. — Tafte  in  a  Performer  con- 

fifts  in  a  knowledge  6f  the  Compofer's 

defign,  and  expreffing  it  in  a  fpirited  and 

pathetic   manner,    without    any  view  of 

ihewing  the  dexterity  of  his  own  execu- 

'  tion.— But  though  all  thefe  circumftances 

'of  Compofition  and  Performance  fhould 

concur  in  any  pieces  of  Mufic,  yet  it  mdft 

always  failitt:  afFe(flifig  the  Paffions,  un- 

kfs  its  meaning  and  diredion  be  afcer- 

itaifled  by  adapting  it  to  fentiment  and 

f^athetic   Compofition.  ^~— It  exerts  its 

greateft    powers   when  ufed  as    art '  af- 

ififtafit    to  Poetry  J :    hence    the    great 

'Superiority  of  vocal  to  inftrumental  Mu- 

X^^  ^the    human    voice   is   capable   bf 

>irft6re  juftnefs,  and  a  more  delicate  ftiu- 

^  :ficai    exprelTion,    than    any    inftrument 

I  Brown.  , 
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whatever ;    the  perfedion  of  an  inftni- 

ttietit  depending  on  iti  neardft  approach 

to  it.  —  Vocal  Mufic  is  much  confined 

by    the   language    it    is    performed  in. 

—  The  harmony  and  fweetnefs  of   the 

Greek  and  Italian  languages  gives  them 

^reat  advantages  over   the  Engliih  and 

French,  which  are  harfh,  unmufical,  gnd 

full  of  confonants  •,  and  this  among  other 

inconveniences  occafions  perpetual  facri- 

fices  of  the  quantity  to  the  modulation  *. 

This  is  one  great  caufe  of  the  flightnefs 

and  want  of  variety  of  the  French  Mufic, 

which  they  in  vain  endeavour  to  cover 

and  fupply  by  laboured  and  complex  ac- 

Companyments. — As  vocal  Mufic  is  the 

'  firft  and   moft  natural  Mufic    of  every 

country,  it  is  reafonable  to  exped  fome 

atialogy  between  it  and  the  Poetry  of  the 

*  Roufleau. 

country. 
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country,  to  which  it  is  always  adapted.*^ 
SThe  great  fuperiority  of  the  Scotch  fongs 
to  the  EngUlh  may  in  a  great  meafurc 
be   accounted  for   from   this   Principle. 
The  Scotch  fongs  are  fimple  and  tender, 
full  of  ftrokes  of  Nature  and  PafTion.^^ 
So  is  their  Mufic. — Moft  of  the  Englifh, 
ibngs  abound  in  quaint  andchildifh  con- 
ceits* .  They  all  aim  at  wit,  and  fome- 
times  attain  it ;  but  Mufic  has  no  expref- 
fion  for  wit,  and  the  Mufic  of  their  fongs-- 
is  therefore  flat  and  infipid,  and  fo  littk 
efteemed  by  the  Engliih  themfelvesyt  thot' 
iCiiis  ia  a  perpetual  flucluationf  and  has^ 
never  had  any  charaderiftic  ftile. — On  the 
other  hand,  England  has  produced  many 
admirable  Compofers  of  Church  Mufio/' 
— Their  great  attachment  to  Counterpoinii' 
has  often  led  them  into  a  wrong  tracks  $ 
ij^'Other  re^eds,'  they  have  flicwn  both 
.  "'  Genius 
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Genius  and  Tafte.-Religion  indeed  opens 
the  am plell  field  for  mufical,  as  well  as 
poetical  Genius,  it  produces  almofl  all 
the  variety  of  Subjeds,  which  Mufic  can 
exprefs,  the  fublime^  the  joyous,  the 
chearfui^  the  ferene,  the  devout, -^  the 
plaintive,  the  forrowful.  It  like  wife  wzrmi 
the  heart  with  that  enthufiafm  fo  peculiarly 
neceflary  in  all  works  of  Genius.— Accor- 
dingly the  iineft  compofitions  in  Mufic- 
we  have,  are  in  the  Church  Hile.  Handel 
far  advanced  in  life,  when  his  conflitu- 
tion  and  fpirits  fcemed  nearly  exhaufled, 
was  fo  roufed  by  this  Subje6t,  that  he 
exhibited  proofs  of  extent  and  fublimity 
of  Genius  in  his  MefTiah,  fuperior  to  any 
he  had  fhewed  in  his  mofi  vigorous  and: 
happy  period  of  life. — We  have  another 
inflance  of  the  fame  kind  in  Marcelio,^af! 

&^  noble  Venetian,    who  fet  the.firfl  fiftyi. 

■t  Ffalms 
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Pfalms  to  Mufic.  In  this  work  he  hai 
Mfiited  the  finiplicity  and  pathos  of  the 
ancient  Mufic  with  the  grace  and  variety 
of  the  modern.  In  compliance  with  the 
Tafteof  the  times  he  was  fometimes  forced 
to  leave  that  fimphcity  of  ftile  which  he 
loved  and  admired,  hut  by  doing  fo  he 
has  enriched  the  Art  with  a  variety  of  the 
moft  exprefiive  and  unufual  Harmonies. 
— -  The  great  obje6c  in  vocal  Mufic  is  to 
make  the  Mufic  exprefiive  of  the  fenti-^ 
ment  How  little  this  is  ufually  regarded 
appears  by  the  pradlice  of  finging  all  the 
parts  of  a  fong  to  the  fame  Mufic,  though 
the  fendments  and  pafiions  to  be  exprefa- 
cd  be  ever  fo  different. — If  the  Mufic 
has  any  charader  at  all,  this  is  a  mani- 
feft  violation  of  Tafte  and  common 
fenfe,  as  it  is  obvious  every  different 
fcntiment  and  paflion  fhould  be  expreffed 
2  in 
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in  a  ftile  peculiarly  fuited  to  itfelf. — But 
the  mod  cornmon  blunder  in  Compofers, 
who  aim  at  expreflion,  is  their  miftaking . 
imitation  for  it.-^^  n 

f  Mu3ic,  confidered  as  an  imitative 
Art,  can  imitate  only  Sounds  or  Motion, 
^nd  this  laft  but  very  imperfedlly.  — A 
Cprnpofer  fhould  make  his  Mufic  expref- 
fivf;  of  the  fentiraent,  and  never  have  a 
reference  to  any  particular  word  ufed  ia 
conveying  that  fentiment,  which  is  a 
comr^ion  pradice,  and  really  a  miferable 
fpecies  of  punning.  —  Befides,  wherq. 
imitation  is  intended,  it  fhould  generally 
be  laid  upon  the  inflrumental  accompa- 
nyments,  which  by  their  greater  compais 
aud  v^rie^y  arp  fitter  to  perform  the  imi- 
tgtioRj  while  ;he  voice  is  left  at  liberty 
to.f^prefs  the  fentiment.     When  the  imi-j 

t  S^c  Harris  and  AYironj.>nB  mtjaiiJfisi 
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tation  is  laid  upon  the  voice,  ic  obllgeii 
it  to  a  flrained  and  unnatural  exertion, 
and  prevents  the  diftindl  articulation  of 
the  words,  which  it  is  neceffary  to  pre- 
ferve  in  order  to  convey  the  meaning  of 
the  fong. — Handel  fometimes  obfervcd 
this  very  carefully,  at  other  times,  as  his 
Genius  or  Attention  was  very  unequal, 
he  entirely  negledted  it.  In  that  beauti- 
ful fong  of  the  II  Penferofo, 

"  Oft  on  a  plate  of  rifmg  ground, 
•'  I  hear  the  far  off  curfew  found,'* 

he  has  thrown  the  imitation  of  the  bell 
with  great  art  and  fuccefs  into  the  fym- 
phony,  and  referves  the  fong  entire  for 
the  exprefTion  of  that  pleafing  tranquil 
melancholy,  which  the  words  emphati- 
cally convey.     He  has  Ihewn  the  fame 

addrels 
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addrefs  in  the  celebrated  fong  of  Aci^ 
and^  Galatea, . "  Hufli  ye  little  warbling 
";  iquire,"  where  he  has  laid  the  imitation 
of- the  warbiipg  of  the  birds  upon  the 
fymphony  and  accompanyments,  and  pre- 
fe^^es  in  the  forig  that  fimplicity  and  ten- 
ds^, languifhingv  which  the  Subjecft  of  it 
p||ticularly  required. — On  the  other  hand 
in  the  fong  in  Semele, 

"  The  morning  lark  to  mine  accords  his  note, 
**  And  tunes  to  my  diftrefs  his  warbling  throat,'* 

he  runs  a  long  and  laboured  divifion  on  the 
word  Warbling  \  and  after  all,  the  voice 
gires  but  a  very  faint  imitation  of  the 
warbling  of  the  lark,  though  the  violins 
in  the  fymphony  could  exprefs  it  with 
great  juftnefs  and  delicacy. — In  the  union 
of  Poetry  and  Mufic,  the  Mufic  fliould  be 
I  fubfervient 
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fubfervient  to  the  Poetry :  the  very  reverie 
is  the  common  pradice;  the  Poetry  is 
ever  made  fubordinate  to  the  Mufic. — 
Handel  made  thofe  people,  who  compo- 
fed  the  words  of  his  Oratorios,  alter  and 
tranfpofe  them,  as  he  thought  beft  fuited 
his  Mufic ;  and  as  no  Man  of  Genius 
could  fubmit  to  this,  we  find  the  Poetry 
the  moil  wretched  imaginable.  —  We 
have  frequently  a  more  Shocking  inflance 
of  the  little  regard  the  Compofer  has  to 
the  Poetry,  and  to  the  eflfe^l:  which  fhould 
be  left  upon  the  Mind  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  firft  part  of  the  Mufic  after 
the  fecond. — It  frequently  happens,  that 
a  fuccefiion  of  very  oppofite  PalTions 
takes  place  in  the  courfe  of  a  fong  •, 
for  inflance,  from  anger  to  reconciliation 
and  tendernefs,  with  which  the  fenfe.f^o,- 
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quires  it  fliould  conclude  ;  yet  the  Com- 
pofer  fometimes  conftru6ls  his  Mufic  in 
fuch  a  way,  as  requires  a  return  from  the 
fecond  to  the  firft  part  with  which  it 
muft  end. — This  is  a  glaring  abfurdity  in 
point  of  fenfe,  and  likewife  diflra6ts  the 
Mind  by  a  mod  unnatural  fucceflion  of 
PafTions.  — We  have  another  initance  of 
the  little  regard  paid  to  the  ultimate  end  of 
Mufic,  the  afFeding  the  Heart  and  Pafii- 
ons,  in  the  univerfally  allowed  pra(5lice  of 
making  a  long  flourilh  at  the  clofe  of  a 
fong,  and  fometimes  at  other  Periods  of 
it. — In  this  the  Performer  is  left  at  liberty 
to  fhew  the  utm.oft  compafs  of  his  throat 
and  execution ;  and  all  that  is  required, 
is,  that  he  fhould  conclude  in  the  proper 
key :  the  Performer  accordingly  takes  this 
opportunity  of  Ihewing  the  audience  tht 
extent  of  his  abilities,  by  the  moft  fan- 
I  2  taftical 
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taflical  and  unmeaning  extravagance  of 
execution. — The  difguft  which  this  gives 
to  fome,  and  the  furprife  which  it  excites 
in  all  the  audience,  breaks  the  tide  of 
PafTion  in  the  foul,  and  deftroys  all  the 
effcd  which  the  Compofer  has  been  la- 
bouring to  produce.  —  Our  Oratorios 
lie  under  a  great  difadvantage  in  being 
deprived  of  the  afiiftance  of  Adion  and 
Scenery :  another  one  is  their  having  no 
unity  or  defign  as  a  whole.  They  are 
little  elfe  than  a  colledion  of  fongs  pretty 
much  independent  of  one  another. — Now 
the  effe6l  of  a  Dramatic  performance 
does  not  depend  on  the  effed  of  parti- 
-  cular  pafTages,  confidered  by  themfelves, 
but  on  that  artful  conftrudlion,  by  which 
one  part  gives  ftrength  to  another,  and 
gradually  works  the  Mind  up  to  thofe 
fentiments   and    pafTions,    which  it  was 

I  the 
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the  defign  of  the  author  to  produce.  — • 
The  efFedls  of  Mufic  depend  upon  many 
other  circumftances  befides  its  connec- 
tion with  Poetry.  —  The  efFe<5t,  for  in- 
flance,  of  Cathedral  Muiic  depends  great- 
ly on  its  being  properly  adapted  to  the 
particular  fervice  of  the  day,  and  difcourfe 
of  the  Preacher,  and  fuch  a  dire6lion  of 
it  requires  great  tafte  and  judgment.—^ 
Yet  this  is  never  thought  of:  the  whole 
condudl  of  the  Mufic  is  left  to  the  caprice 
of  the  Organifl,  who  makes  it  airy  or 
•grave,  chearful  or  melancholy,  as  it  fuits 
his  fancy,  and  often  degrades  the  folem- 
nity  and  gravity  fuitable  to  divine  wor- 
fhip,  by  the  lighteft  and  moft  trivial 
'Airs.  "■ 

We  fee  the  fame  want  of  public  Tafle 

in  the  Mulic  performed  between  the  afts 

'7  in 
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in  J  Tragedy,  where  the  tone  of  PafTion 
is  oft  broke  in  upon,  and  deftroyed  by 
airy  and  impertinent  Mufic. — The  efFed 
of  Mufic  may  fometimes  be  loft  by  an 
unhappy  afTociation  of  Ideas  with  the 
perfon  and  charadter  of  a  Performer. 
When  we  hear  at  the  Oratorio  an  Italian 
Eunuch  fqueaking  forth  the  vengeance 
of  divine  wrath,  or  a  gay  lively  ftrumpet 
pouring  forth  the  complaint  of  a  deeply 
penitent  and  contrite  heart,  we  cannot 
prevent  our  being  hurt  by  fuch  an  afTo- 
ciation.— Thefe  obfervations  relate  prin- 
cipally to  the  public  Tafte  of  Mufic  in 
Britain,  if  the  Public  can  be  faid  to  have 
any  Tafte. — In  Italy  a  chaftity,  an  ek- 
gance,  a  fimplicity  and  pathos  of  ftile 
has  been  cultivated  by  Pergolefe,  Aftorgo, 

%  Elements  of  Criticifm. 

Caldara, 


Caldara,  and  fome  other  eminent  mailers, 
and  we  hope  will  foon  fpread  its  influence. 
—  I  could  not  purfue  this  Subjed  farther 
without  entering  deeply  into  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  technical  part  of  Mufic, 
which  I  have  carefully  endeavoured  to 
avoid.  —  My  defign  was  only  to  Ihcw, 
that  the  Principles  of  Tafte  in  Mufic, 
like  thofe  of  the  other  fine  Arts,  have 
their  foundation  in  Nature  and  common 
fenfe;  that  thefe  Principles  have  been 
grofsly  violated  by  thofe  unworthy  hands 
to  whofe  diredion  alone  this  delightful 
Art  is  entrufted ;  and  that  Men  of  fenfe 
and  genius  fhould  not  imagine  they  want 
an  ear  or  a  mufical  Tafte,  becaufe  they 
do  not  relifh  much  of  the  modern  Mufic, 
as  in  many  cafes  this  is  rather  a  proof 
of  the  goodnefs  both  of  the  one  and  the 
other. . 

I  4  After 
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After  all  it  cannot  be  expected,  that 
either  Mufic,  or  any  of  the  fine  Arts,  will 
ever  be  cultivated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  them  ufeful  and  fubfervient  to  life, 
till  the  natural  union  be  reftored  which  fo 
happily  fubfifted  between  them  and  Phi- 
lofophy  in  ancient  days  -,  when  Philofo- 
phy  gave  to  the  World  not  only  the  moft 
accomplilhed  Generals  and  Statefmen,  but 
preiided  with  the  greateft  luftre  and  dig- 
nit^v  over  Rhetoric,  Poetry,  Mufic,  and 
all  the  elegant  Arts  that  poliih  and  adorn 
MarJ^ii]^^ 

Read  at  the  Philofophical  Society, 
Auguft  9tL  1763. 
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DISCOURSE    IV. 

IT  was  formerly  obferved,  that  the 
pleafures  arifing  from  works  of  Tafte 
and  Imagination  were  confined  to  a  fmall 
part  of  Mankind,  and  that  although  the 
foundations  of  a  good  Tafte  are  laid 
in  human  Nature,  yet  without  culture  it 
never  comes  to  a  confiderablc  fource  of 
pleafure.  As  we  formerly  made  fome 
obfervations  on  the  real  efFeds  produced 
by  a  cultivated  Tafte  in  fome  of  the  fine 

Arts, 
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Arts,  we  Ihall  proceed  to  confider  its  in- 
fluence on  the  pleafure  arifing  from  fuch 
works  of  Genius  as  are  in  a  particular 
manner  addrefTed  to  the  Imagination  and 
the  heart.  This  pleafure,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  life,  is  often  extremely  high.  — 
Youth  indeed  has  peculiar  advantages  in 
this  rcfped:. — The  Imagination  is  then 
lively  and  vigorous,  the  Heart  warm  and 
feeling,  equally  open  to  the  joyous  im- 
prefiions  of  wit  and  humour,  the  force  of 
the  fublime,  and  every  fofter  and  more 
delicate  fentiment  of  humanity.  It  is  a 
melancholy  thing  to  obferve  the  gradual 
decay  of  this  innocent  and  rich  fource  of 
enjoyment,  along  with  many  others  equal- 
ly pure  and  natural. — Nature,  it  is  true, 
lias  allotted  different  pleafures  to  diffe- 
rent periods  of  life  :  but  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  to  think,  that  Nature  has  deprived 

any 
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any  period  of  thofe  pleafures  we  are  now 
treating  of.  . 

We  complained  formerly  of  many  of 
the  ufeful  Sciences  as  well  as  fine  Arts 
being  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Men 
unafTifted  with  Learning  and  Philofophy^ 
but  there  is  fome  reafon  to  fufped  that 
thefe  afliftances  have  commonly  been  ap- 
plied to  works  of  Tafte  and  Imagination 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  has  rather  weakened 
their  force  and  influence. — This  Subjed 
is  interefting,  and  deferves  a  particular 
difcuflion. 

The  Imagination,  like  every  thing  in 
nature,  is  fubjeftcd  to  general  and  fixt 
laws,  which  can  only  be  difcovered  by 
experience.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
moft  difficulty  precifely  to  afcertain  thefe 
laws.  The  Subje61:  is  lb  fleeting,  fo  va- 
rious in  different  countries,  in  different 

con- 
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conftitutions  of  Men,  ^nd  even  in  the 
fame  perfon  in  different  periods  and  fitujfl 
ations  in  life,  that  it  requires  a  perfon  of^ 
the  moft  enlarged  knowledge  of  Man- 
kind to  reduce  its  laws  to  any  kind  of 
Syftem  •,  and  this  perfon  likewife  muft  in 
himfelf  poffefs  the  moft  delicate  fenfibi- 
lity  of  Heart  and  Imagination,  otherwife 
he  cannot  underftand  what  he  is  employ- 
ed about. — Such  a  Syftem  of  laws,  parti- 
cularly relating  to  Dramatic  and  Epic 
Poetry,  was  formed  by  fome  great  Men  of 
antiquity,  and  has  been  very  univerfally 
adopted  fmce  their  time.  It  muft  be  ob- 
ferved  however,  that  the  moft  admired 
Epic  Poem  in  the  World,  and  the  moft 
perfedl  Greek  Tragedies,  were  compofed 
before  the  eftabiifhment  of  thefe  laws, 
and  feem  principally  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  them. 

NOTHrNG 
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Nothing  tends  more  to  flop  the  im- 
provement of  any  Art  or  Science,  than 
the  reducing  all  its  Principles  too  foon 
into  a  regular  Syftem.  The  bulk  of 
Mankind  are  incapable  of  thinking  or 
judging  for  themfelves  on  any  Subject. 
There  are  a  few  leading  fpirits,  whom 
the  reft  muft  follow.  This  makes  Syftems 
fo  univerfally  agreeable.  If  they  cannot 
teach  people  to  think  and  to  feel,  they 
teach  them  what  to  fay,  which  anfwers 
all  the  purpofes  of  vanity,  the  moft  uni- 
verfally ruling  Principle  among  Mankind, 
and  which  particularly  fhews  itfelf  in  the 
Subjeds  we  are  treating  of,  as  they  make 
fo  confiderable  a  part  of  popular  conver- 
fation. — A  perfon  without  the  leaft  Tafte 
or  Genius  may,  by  the  help  of  a  little 
reading,  make  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the 
eftablilhed  rules  of  Criticifm,  and  thus  ac- 
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quire  the  reputation  both  of  Tafte  and 
Learning.  Thefe  rules  make  it  very  eafy 
for  a  dull  Man  to  point  out  the  defedls 
of  a  work  of  Genius,  though  no  ruks  can 
inform  him  when  he  is  to  admire  and  be 
moved.  He  has  like  wife  the  advantage 
of  a  fixt  ftandard  to  appeal  to,  that  of 
ancient  and  efiablilhed  authority,  an  au- 
thority which  the  modelly  and  good  fenfe 
ufually  attendant  on  real  Genius  fubmits 
to  in  fiience.  By  thefe  means  fafhion 
and  authority  take  the  lead  in  all  decifiona 
of  Tafte,  few  being  fo  hardy  as  to  fhake 
off  their  fetters,  boldly  to  avow  what  they 
feel,  and  to  appeal  from  the  tribunal  of 
Ariflotle  to  that  of  Nature.  But  when 
once  Tafte  comes  to  be  confined  in  this 
manner,  it  is  capable  of  the  greateft  per- 
verfion,  and  every  fentiment  of  Nature 
may  be  deadened  or  effaced.    Thus  there 

is 
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is  a  corruption  of  the  very  fourcc  and 
fountain  of  genuine  Criticifm,  which 
depends  entirely  on  properly  colleding 
and  arranging  the  feelings  of  pure 
unafFeded  Nature.  We  do  not  mean 
here  to  detrad  from  the  merits-  of 
Arillotle  as  a  Critic,  whofe  writings  in 
that  charader  are  not  the  leall  proofs  of 
the  extent  and  acutenefs  of  his  Genius  ; 
but  all  Criticifm  in  a  certain  degree  muft 
be  temporary  and  local. 

Some  tempers,  and  even  fome  Nations 
are  not  pleafed  with  Nature  in  her  fairefl 
and  moft  regular  forms,  while  others 
admire  her  in  the  great,  the  wonderful, 
and  wild.  Thus  elegance,  regularity, 
and  fentiment  are  chiefly  attended  to  in 
France,  and  French  Criticifm  principally 
refers  to  thefe  -,  but  its  rules  can  with  no 
propriety  be  applied  in  England,  where 

the 
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the  natural  Genius  or  Tafte  of  the  people 
is  very  different.  The  grand,  the  fub- 
lime,  the  furprifing,  and  whatever  very 
forcibly  flrikes  the  Imagination,  ought 
there  to  be  principally  regarded.  With- 
out thefe  the  utmoft  elegance  and  pro- 
priety will  be  cold  and  infipid  j  and  with 
them  elegance  and  propriety  can  be  in  a 
good  meafure  difpenfed  with. 

Whenever  what  is  called  a  very  cor- 
rect Tafte  generally  prevails,  the  powers 
of  Genius  and  Invention  gradually  lan- 
guilh ;  and  the  conftant  attention  to  pre- 
vent giving  offence  to  a  few,  renders 
them  incapable  of  giving  much  plcafure 
to  any. 

Refinement  and  delicacy  of  Tafte  is 
an  acquifition  very  dangerous  and  deceit- 
ful.—  It  flatters  our  pride  by  giving  us 
a  confcious  fuperiority  over  the   reft  of 

Mankind, 
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Mankind,  and  by  fpecious  promifes  of 
enjoyment  to  vulgar  Minds,  often  cheats 
us  out  of  thofe  pieafures,  which  belong 
equally  to  the  whole  Species,  and  which 
Nature  intended  every  one  Ihould  enjoy. 
People  pofiefTed  of  extreme  delicacy  are 
haunted  as  it  were  with  an  evil  Genius, 
by  certain  Ideas  of  the  coarfe,  the  low, 
the  vulgar,  the  irregular,  which  ftrike 
them  in  all  the  natural  pieafures  of  life, 
and  render  them  incapable  of  enjoying 
them. 

There  is  fcarcely  an  external  or  in- 
ternal Senfe  but  may  be  brought  by  con- 
flant  indulgence  and  attention  to  fuch  a 
degree  of  acutenefs  as  to  be  difgufted  at 
every  objed  that  is  prefented  to  it. — This 
extreme  fenfibiiity  and  refinement,  though 
ufually  at  firft  the  effed  of  vanity  and  af- 
fedation,  yet  by  a  conftant  attention 
K  to 
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to  all  the  little  circumftances  that  feed 
them,  foon  become  real  and  genuine.  But; 
Nature  has  fet  bounds  to  all  our  plea- 
lures.  We  may  enjoy  them  fafely  with-, 
in  thefe  bounds,  but  if  we  refine  tOQ; 
much  upon  them,  the  certain  confequence 
is  difappointment  and  chagrin. 

When  fuch  a  falfe  delicacy,  or,  what 
has  much  the  fame  effed,  when  the  af- 
fedation  of  it  comes  to  prevail  generally, 
it  checks,  in  works  of  Tafle,  all  vigorous 
efforts  of  Genius  and  Imagination,  enerr 
vates  the  force  of  language,  and  produces 
that  mediocrity,  that  coldnefs  and  ipf^r 
pidity  of  compofition,  which  does  not 
indeed  greatly  difguft,  but  never  can 
give  high  pleafure.  This  is  one  bad  ef- 
fe6i;  of  the  fpirit  of  Criticifm  prevailing 
very  generally,  and  efpecially  when  Mea 
of  Learning  and  philofophical  Genius  con- 
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defcend  to  beftow  their  attention  on  works 
of  Tafte  and  Imagination.  As  fuch  Men 
are  fometinies  deficient  in  thofe  powers  of 
fancy,  and  that  fenfibility  of  heart,  which 
are  elTential  to  the  relifhing  fuch  Subjedls : 
they  are  too  often  ready  to  defpife  and 
condemn  thofe  things  which  they  have  no 
right  to  judge  of,  as  they  neither  perceive, 
nor  feel  them. 

A  clear  and  acute  Underftanding  is  far 
from  being  the  only  quality  neceffary  to 
form  a  perfed  Critic.-The  Heart  is  often 
more  concerned  here  than  the  Head. — In 
general,  it  feems  the  more  proper  bufinefs 
of  true  philofophical  Criticifm  to  obferve 
and  watch  the  excurfions  of  fancy  at  a 
diftance,  than  to  be  continually  checking 
ail  its  little  irregularities.— Too  much  re* 
ftraint  and  pruning  is  of  more  fatal  con- 
K  2  fequence 
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fequence  here  than  a  little  wildnefs  and 
luxuriancy. 

. ., ,  H^HE  *  beauties  of  every  work  of  Tafte 
are "  of  difierent  degrees,   and  fo   are  its 
•blemilhes.     The  greateft  blemifh  is  the 
want  of  fuch  beauties  as  are  charaderiftic, 
and  effential  to  its  kind.     Thus  in  drar- 
matic  Poetry  one  part  rp.^y.be  conftrudl- 
ed   according   to  the  laws  of  unity  and 
•truth,  whilft  another  diredly  contradi6ls 
ahem.     The  French,  by  their  great  atten^ 
tion  to  the  general  oeconomy  and  unity 
of  their  fable,  and  the  mechanical  con- 
ilrildion  of  their  fcenes,  have  univerfally 
obtained   the   charadler  of  fuperior ,  cor- 
redlnefs  to  the  Englifli.  —  If  corrednefs 
confifls  in  a  freedom  from   little  faults, 
they  certainly  are  entitled  to  this   cha- 
radler.  —  But  unity  of  charader  is  pri^r 

*  Mufaeum,  vol.  I. 
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m  dignity  to  unity  of  fable,  and  in  this 
refped:  the  Enghfh  greatly  excel  them. 
Their  chara6ters  indeed  are  often  fo  vague 
and  indeterminate,  that  they  are  not  ca- 
pable of  inconfifcence.  They  are  frequent- 
ly too  making  long  declamatory  fpeeches, 
where  the  Poet  forgets  he  is  imitating, 
and  fays  pompous  things  in  his  own  per- 
fon,  when  he  ought  only  to  fay  natural 
things,  and  fuitable  to  the  condition  of 
his  A(5lon  The  Frenchified  appearance 
of  ail  their  charadters,  without  any  regard 
to  the  country  where  the  fcene  is  laid,  is 
another  great  abfurdity  in  the  condud  of 
their  Drama. "  Thefe  are  inflances  of  want 
of  true  Tafte  far  beyond  the  broken  fcenes 
and  frequent  changes  of  place  on  the 
Englifh  Theatre.  The  latter  indeed  fhew 
a  negle6l  of  mechanical  contrivance,  but 
the  former  ftrike  at  the  truth  and  beauty 
K  3  of 
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of  poetic  imitation  in  its  moft  eiTential 
part. — Shakefpear,  by  his  lively  creative 
Imagination,  his  ftrokes  of  Nature  and 
PafTion,  and  prefcrving  the  confiftency 
of  his  charadlers,  amply  compenfates  for 
his  tranfgreflions  againft  the  rules  of  time 
and  place,  which  the  Imagination  can-ea- 
fily  difpenfe  with.  His  freqiiejitly  break- 
ing the  tide  of  the  Paflions  by  the  intro- 
du6lion  of  lov/  and  abfurd  comedy  is  a 
more  capital  tranfgreflion  agalnfl  Nature, 
and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Drama. 
Probability  is  one  of  the  boundaries, 
within  which  it  has  pleafcd  Critlcifm  to 
confine  the  Imagination.  This  appears 
plaufible,  but  upon  enquiry  will  perhaps 
be  found  too  far  extended.  Events  may 
appear  to  our  Reafon  not  only  impro- 
bable, but  abfurd  and  impoflible,  yet  the 
Imagination  may  adopt  them  with  facility 
ioI^finigBfril  and 


aftd  delight.  The  time  was,  when  an  uni- 
verfal  belief  prevailed  of  invifible  Agents 
concerning  themfelves  in  the  affairs  of 
this  World.  Many  events  were  fnppofed 
to  happen  out  of  the  ordinary  coiirfe  of 
things  by  the  fupernatural  agency  of  thefe 
Spirits,  who  were  believed  to  be  of  diffe- 
rent ranks,  and  of  different  difpofitions 
towards  Mankind.  Such  a  belief  was  well 
adapted  to  make  an  impreffion  on  fome 
of  the  moft  powerful  Principles  of  our 
Natui*e,  to  gratify  the  natural  PafTion  for 
the  marvellous,  to  dilate  the  Imagination, 
and  give  boundlefs  fcope  to  its  excur- 
fions.  rrii  odT  %r 

In  thofe  days  the  old  Roftiaifcfe  was  in 
its  higheft  glory.  Though  a  belief  of  the 
interpofition  of  thefe  invifible  Powers  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  Mankind  has  now 
ceafed,  yet  it  ftill  keeps  its  hold  of  the 
K  4  Imagination,, 
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Imagination,  which  has   a  natural   pro- 
penfity  to  embrace  this  opinion.     Hence 
we  find  that  Oriental  tales  continue  to 
be    univerfally    read    and    admired    by 
thofe  who   have  not  the  leaft  belief  in 
the  Genii,  who  are  the  moil  important 
Agents  in  the  ftory.   All  that  we  require  in 
thefe  works  of  Imagination  is  an  unity 
and   confiftency ,  of   charadler."     -f-  The 
Imagination  willingly  allows  itfelf  to  be 
deceived  into  a  belief  of  the  exiftence  of 
beings,  which  Reafon  fees  to  be  ridicu- 
lous ;  but  then  every  event  muft   take 
place  in  fuch  a  regular  manner  as  may  be 
naturally  expe6bed  from  the  ihterpofition 
of  fuperior  intelligence  and  power.     It  is 
not  a  fmgle  violation  of  truth  and  pro- 
bability that  offends,  but  fuch  a  viola- 
tion as  perpetually  recurs.     We  have  a 

t  Adventurer. 
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ftrong  evidence  of  the  cafe  with  which, 
the  Imagination  is  deceived,  in  the  effedls 
produced  by^f  well  adejd  Tragedy.  The 
Imagin:ation  there  foon  becomes  too 
much  heated,, and  the  Paffions  too  much 
interefted,  to  allov/  Reafon  to  reflect  that 
we  are  agitated  with  the  feigned  diftrefs 
of  people  entirely  at  their  eafe. ,  We 
fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  tranfported  from 
place  to  place,  and  believe  v>re  are  hearing 
the,  private,  foliloquy  of  a  perfon  in  his 
chamber,  while  he  is  talking  on  a  ftage 
fo  as  to  be  heard  by  a  thoufand  people. 

The  deception  in  our  modern  Novels 
is  more  perfed  than  in  the  old  Romance  ; 
but  as  they  profefs  to.  paint  Nature  and- 
Characters  as  they  really  are,  it  is  evi- 
dent;, that;  i  %hp  powers  of  fancy  cannot 
have ;  the  fame  play,  nor  can  the  fuc- 
cefTion  of  incidents   be  fo  quick  nor  fo 
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furprifing.  It  requires  therefore  a  Ge- 
nius of  the  firft  clafs  to  give  them  that 
fpirit  and  variety  fo  neceflfary  to  captivate 
the  Imagination,  and  to  preferve  them 
from  finking  into  dry  narrative  andtire- 
fome  declamation.  \nm  zhl 
ii)  Notwithstanding  the  ridiculous  ex- 
travagance of  the  old  Romance  in  many 
particulars^  it  feems  calculated  to  pro- 
duce more  favourable  cfFeds  on  the  mo- 
Tals  of  Mankind,  than  our  modern  No- 
vels.— If  tiie  former  did  not  reprefent 
Men  as  they  really  are^  it  reprefented 
them  better;  its  Heroes  were  patterns 
of  courage,  generofity,  truth,  humanity, 
and  the  mod  exalted  virtues.  Its  Heroines 
were  diftinguifhed  for  modefty,  delicacy, 
and  the  utmoft  dignity  of  manners.  *-*- 
The  latter  reprefent  Mankind  too  much 
what  they  are,  paint  fuch  fcenes  of  plea- 
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fure  and  vice  as  are  unworthy  to  fee  the 
light,  and  thus  in  a  manner  hackney 
youth  in  the  ways  of  wickednefs,  before 
they  are  well  entered  into  the  World  ; 
cxpofe  the  fair  fex  in  the  moft  wanton 
and  fhamelefs  manner  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  by  ftripping  them  of  that  modeft 
jeferve,  which  is  the  foundation  of  grace 
and  dignity,  the  veil  with  which  Nature 
mtended  to  proteft  them  from  too  fa- 
miliar an  eye,  to  be  at  once  the  greateft 
incitement  to  love  and  the  greateft  fecu- 
rity  to  virtue. — In  fhort,  the  one  may 
miflead  the  Imagination  ;  the  other  has 
a  tendency  to  inflame  the  Paflions  and 
corrupt  the  Heart.  The  pleafure  which 
we  receive  from  Hiftory  arifes  in  a  great 
meafure  from  the  fame  fource  with  that 
which  we  receive  from  Romance.  It  is 
not  the  bare  recital  of  fa6ls  that  gives  us 
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pleafnre.  They  muft  be  fa(5ls  that  give 
Ibme  agitation  to  the  Mind  by  their  being 
important,  interefting  or  furprifing.  But 
events  of  this  kind  do  not  very  frequently 
occur  in  Hiftory,  nor  does  it  defcend  to 
paint  thole  minute  features  of  particular 
perfons  which  are  niore  likely  to  engage 
our  Affedlions  and  intereft'our  Paflions 
than  the  fate  of  Nations.  It  is  not  there- 
fore furprifing  that  we  find  it  fo  difficult. 
to  keep  attention  awake  in  reading  Hi- 
ftory,  and  that  fewer  have  fucceeded  in 
this  kind  of  compofition  than  in  any 
other  whatever.  To  render  Hiftory  plea- 
fiftg  and  ihterefting,  it  is  not  fufficient 
that  it  be  ftridly  impartial,  that  it  be 
written  with  all  the  elegance  of  lan- 
guiage,'  and  aibou-nd  in  the  moft  judici- 
ous' aiid-  ^ '  tindoriimon  obfervations.  We 
Bever  begirt  to  etiter  with  pleafure  into  a 

Hiftory 
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Hifl-ory  till  we  contradl  an  attachment  ta 
fpme  public  and  important  caufe,  or  fome 
diftinguifhed  chara6lers  which   it  repre- 
fcnts  to  us.    The  fate  of  thefe  interefts  us, 
and  keeps  the  Mind  in  an  anxious  yet 
pleafmg  fufpence.    We  do  not  require  the 
author   to   violate   the  truth   of  Hiftory 
by   reprefenting   our    favorite    caufe   or 
hero  as  perfed ;  we  will  allow  him  to  re- 
present all  their  v/eaknefTes   and  imper- 
fections, but  ftill  it  muft  be  with  fuch  a 
tender  and  delicate  hand  as  not  to  deftroy 
our  attachment.     There  is  a  fort  of  unity 
or  confiftency  of  charadler  that  we  even 
exped  in  Hiftory.     An  author  of  any  in- 
genuity who  is  difpofed  to  it  can  eafi!y 
difappoint  this  expedation  v/ithout  devia- 
ting from  truth.     There  are  certain  fea- 
tures in  the  greateft  and  worthieft  cha- 
raders,  which  may  be  painted  in  fuch  a 

Jight 
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light  as  to  make  them  appear  little  and 
ridiculous.  If  an  Hiftorian  be  conftantly 
attentive  to  check  admiration,  he  cer- 
tainly may  do  it ;  but  if  the  Mind  be  thus 
continually  difappointed,  and  can  never 
find  an  objedt  that  it  can  dwell  on  with 
pleafure,  though  we  may  admire  his  Ge- 
nius and  be  inftru(5led  by  his  Hiflory,  he 
will  never  leave  a  pleafing  and  grate- 
ful imprelTion  on  the  Mind.  Where 
this  is  the  prevailing  fpirit  and  genius 
of  a  Hiftory,  it  not  only  deprives  us 
of  a  great  part  of  the  pleafure  we  ex- 
pe6led  from  it,  but  leaves  difagreeable 
effeds  on  the  Mind,  as  it  ftifles  that  no- 
ble enthufiafm,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  great  adions,  and  produces  a  de- 
bility, coldnefs,  and  indifference  about 
all  Charadiers  and  Principles  whatfoever. 
We  acknowledge  however  it  may  be  of 

great 
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great  fervice  in  correfting  the  narrow  pre- 
judices of  party  and  fadion ;  -^s  they  will 
be  more  influenced  by  the  reprefentations- 
of  one  who  feems  to  take  no  fide,  than  by 
any  thing  whicj^  can  be-  /aid  by  their  an- 
tagonifls.       .^^^  ;  -n;   : 

A  lively  Imagination,  and  particular- 
ly a  poetical  one,  bears  confinement  no 
where  fo  ill  as  in  the  ufe  of  Metaphor 
and  Imagery.  This  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  the  Imagination.  The  foundelt 
head  can  neither  afHil:,  nor  judge  in  it. 
The  Poet's  eye,  as  it  *  glances  from.^ 
heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,  is 
ftruck  with  numberlefs  fimilitudes  ancb 
analogies,  that  not  only  pafs  unnoticed 
by  the  reft  of  Mankind,  but  even  cannot 
be  comprehended  when  fuggefted  to 
them.   There  is  a  correfpondeace  between 

certain 
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certain  external  forms  of  Nature,  and  cer- 
tain affedions  of  the  Mind,  that  may  be 
felt,  but  cannot  be  explained.  —  Some- 
times the  afibciation  may  be  accidental, 
but  it  often  feems  to  be  innate.  Hence 
the  great  difficulty  of  afocrtaining  the 
true  fublime.  It  cannot  indeed  be  con- 
fined within  any  bounds,  it  is  entirely 
relative,  depending  on  the  warmth  and 
iivelinefs  of  the  Imagination,  and  there- 
fore different  in  different  countries.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  wherever  there  is  great 
richnefs  and  profufion  of  Imagery,  which 
in  fome  fpecies  of  Poetry  is  a  principal 
beauty,  there  are  always  very  general  com- 
plaints of  obfcurity,  which  is  increaf- 
ed  by  thofe  fudden  tranfitions  that  be- 
wilder a  common  reader,  but  are  eafily 
followed  by  a  poetical  one.  An  accurate 
fcrutiny  into  the  propriety  of  Images  and 

Meta- 
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Metaphors  is  to  no  purpofe.  If  it  be  riot 
felt  at  firft,  it  feldom  can  be  communis 
cated  :  while  we  analyfe  it,  the  impref- 
fion  vani{hes.  The  fame  obfervation  may 
be  applied  to  Wit,  which  confifts  in 
a  quick  and  unexpe6led  aflemblage  of 
Ideas,  that  flrike  the  Mind  in  an  agree- 
able manner  eith.er  by  their  refemblance 
or  incongruity.  Neither  is  the  juftnefs 
of  humour  a  Subjedt  that  will  bear  rea- 
foning.  This  confifts  in  a  lively  painting 
of  thofe  weaknefTes  of  character,  which 
are  not  of  importance  enough  to  raife  pity 
or  indignation,  but  only  excite  mirth 
and  laughter.  One  muft  have  an  Idea  of 
the  original  to  judge  of,  or  be  affe6led 
by  the  reprefentation,  and  if  he  does  not 
fee  its  juftnefs  at  the  firft  glance,  he 
never  fees  it.  For  this  reafon  all  works 
of  humour  and  ridicule,  and  all  fatire, 
L  which 
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"^vhich  paint  the  particylar  featvires  and 
manners  of  the  times,  being  local  and  tran- 
fienr,  quickly  lofe  their  poignsmcyy  be- 
come obfcure  and  infipidk ~ 

Whatever  h  the  objetil  of  Ifnagirta- 
tieii  and  Tafte  can  only  be  feen  to  ad- 
vantage at  a  certain  diftance,  arid,  in  a 
particular  light.  If  brought  too  near  the 
eye,  the  beauty  which  charmed  before, 
may  appear  faded,  and  often  dillorted. 
f**»It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of  judge- 
merit  to  afeertain  this  p6int  of  vlew>  to 
exhibit  the  obje^l  to  the  Mind  in  that 
pofition  which  gives  it  moft  pleafure,  anrl 
to  prevent  the  Mind  from  viewing'  it 
itrf  otiifeK'-^This  is'gefiferally^ery  much 
ifi'  ioL'iif^^wli  fb^"^.  ft  is  ''4fl  Aft  which 
^e  all'^i^dftife  la'ctom^-life.  Wt  learn 
by  habit  to  turn  up  \6  Ihe  ey^  the  agree- 
able fide  of  any  obj^^l:  ^^ich  gives- us 
.  '-'^'''-  pleafure^ 
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pleafure,    and    tD    keep    the  dark    one 
^t  of  fight.     If  this  be  kept  within  any 
reafonable  bounds,    the  foundefl  judger 
ment  will  not  only  connive  at,  but  ap- 
prove it. — Human  life  itfelf  is  not  only 
chequered,   but   every  object  in  it.     k^* 
Whatev-er  we  admire  or  love,  as  great, 
or  beautiful,  or  amiable,  has  certain  cir-f 
cumilances  belonging  to  it,  which  if  at- 
tended to  would  poifon  our  enjoyment. 
>^We  are  agreeably  ftruck  with  the  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  of  Nature  in  her 
wildeft  forms,  with  the  profped  of  vafl: 
and  ftupendous  mountains ;  but  is.  there 
-any  neceffity  for  our  attending  at  the  fame 
time  to  the  bkaknefs,  the  coldnefs,  and 
the  barren nefs,  which  are  univerfaily  con- 
nefted  with  them  ?  When   a  lover  con- 
templates   with    rapture    the   charms   of 
beauty  and   elegance  that   captivate  his 
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heart,  muft  he  at  the  fame  time  refled  hov^ 
uncertain  and  tranfient  the  object  of  his 
^aflion  is,  and  that  the  fucceflion  of  a  few 
years  muft  lay  it  mouldering  in  the  duft  ? 
But  we  not  only  think  it  unnecefTary 
always  to  fee  the  whole  truth,  but  fre- 
quently allow   and  juftify  ourfelves    in 
viewing    things    magnified   beyond    the 
truth*     We  indulge  a  manifeft  partiality 
to  our  friends,  our  children,  and  native 
country.     We  not  only  keep  their  fail- 
ings as  much  as  prudence  will  allow  out 
of  fight,  but  exalt  in   ovir  Imagination 
all  their  good  qualities  beyond  their  jilft 
value.     Nor  does   the   general  fenfe  of 
mankind  condemn  this  indulgence,    for 
this  very  good  reafon,  becaufe  it  is  natu- 
ral, and  becaufe  we  could  not  forego  it, 
without  lofing  at  the  fame  time  all  fenfe  of 
frtendfhip,  natural  afFecflion  and  patriot^ 
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ifni.  —  There  appears  no  fufHcient  reafori 
why  this  condudl,  which  we  obferve  in 
common  life,  fhould  not  be  followed  in 
our  enquiries  into  works  of  Imagination : 
A  perfon  of  a  cultivated  Tafle,  while  he 
refigns   himfelf   to   the  firft   imprefTions 
of  pleafure  excited  by  real  excellency, 
can  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  flighteft 
glance  of  the  eye,  perceive  whether  the 
work  will  bear  a  nearer  infpedion.  If  it  can 
bear  this,  he  has  the  additional  pleafure 
before  him  arifing  from  thofe  latent  beau- 
ties which    ftrike   the   Imagination    lefs 
forcibly.  If  he  finds  they  cannot  bear  this 
examination,  he  fhould  remove  his  atten- 
tion immediately,  enjoy  and  be  gratefiU 
for  the  pleafure  he  has  already  received*; fj^ 
What  is  ufually  called  a  corred  Tafte 
is  very  much  offended  with  Dr.  Young's 
Night  Thoughts  5  it  obferyes  that  the  re- 
L  3  prefentation 
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prcfentation  there  given  of  Human  Life 
is  falfe  and  gloomy ;  that  the  Poetry 
fometimes  finks  into  childifh  conceits  or 
profaic  flatnefs,  but  oftener  rifes  into  the 
turgid  or  falfe  fublime  j  that  it  is  per- 
plexed and  obfcure  ;  that  the  reafoning  is 
often  weak,  and  that  'the  general  plan 
of  tKe  work  is  ill  laid,  and  not  happily 
condudled.  —  Ifet  this  work  may  be  read 
with  very  different  fentiments.  It  may 
be  found  to  contain  many  ftrokes  of  the 
mofl  fublime  Poetry  that  any  language 
has  produced,  and  to  be  full  of  thofe 
pathetic  ftrokes  of  Nature  and  Pafllon, 
which  touch  the  heart  in  the  moft  tender 
and  affe6ting  manner.-Befides  the  Mind  is 
fometimes  in  a  difpofition  to  be  pleafed 
only  with  dark  views  of  Human  Life. 

There  are  afflidions  too  deep  to  bear 
dther  reafoning  or  amufement.     They 

may 
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may  be  foothed,  but  cannot  be  diverted. 
The  gloom  Qf  the  Night  Thoughts  per- 
feflly  correlponds  with  this  ftate  of  Mind. 
It  indulges  and  flatters  :he  prefent  pailion, 
ajid  at  the  fame  time  prefents  thofe  mo- 
tiv;es  of  confolation  which  alone  can  ren- 
.d^r  certain  griefs  fupportable. — We  rpay 
here  obferve  that  fecret  and  wonderful 
endearment,  which  Nature  has  annexed 
to  all  our  fympathetic  feelings,  whereby 
we  enter  in$o  the  deepeft  fcenes  of  diflreCs 
^nd  forrow  with  a  melting  foftnefs  of  heart, 
far  more  delightful  than  all  the  joys  which 
^iifTipated  and  unthinking  mirth  can  in- 
spire. *  Dr.iAkenfide  defcribes  th,is  very 
pathetically, 

m'I  ^^*'i     Aflc  the  faithful  yoath. 


Why  the  cold  urn  of  her,  whom  long  he  loved, 
^0  often  fills  his  arms ;  fo  often  draws 

*  Pleafures  of  Imagination. 
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His  lonely  lootfleps  at  the  filcnt  hour,         , 

To  pay  the  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears  ? 

Oh !  he  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 

Should  ne*er  feduce  his  bofom  to  forego 

That  facred  hour,  when  ftealing  from  the  noifc 

Of  care  and  envy,  fweet  remembrance  fooths 

With  virtue's  kindeft  looks  his  aking  Waft, 

And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture.     ' 

He  afterwards  proceeds  to  paint  with  aH 
the  enthufiafm  of  Liberty  and  poetic  Ge- 
nius, and  in  all  the  fweetnefs  and  harmony 
of  numbers,  thofe  heart-ennobling  forrows, 
which  the  Mind  feels  by  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  prefent  miferable  condition  of 
thofe  countries,  which  were  once  the 
happy  feats  of  Genius,  Liberty,  and  the": 
greatefl:  virtues  that  adorn  humanity. 

The  principal  thing  to  be  regarded  in 
the  cylture  of  Tafte  is  to  difcover  thofe,. 

many 


many  beauties  in  the  works  of  Nature  and'^ 
Art,  which  would  otherwife  efcape  our 
notice.  Thomfon  in  that  beautiful,  de- 
fcriptive  Poem,  the  Seafons,  pleafes 
by  the  juftnefs  of  his.  painting-,  but  his 
greateft  merit  confifts  in  imprefllng  the 
Mind  with  numberleis  beauties  of  Na- 
ture in  her  various  and  fucceflive  forms, 
which  formerly  pafled  unheeded. — This 
is  the  moft  pleafing  and  ufeful  efFedl  of 
Criticifm;  to  lay  open  new  fources  of  plea- 
fure  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  Mankind ; 
and  it  is  only  in  as  far  as  it  difcovers 
I  thefe  that  Tafte  can  be  accounted  M^r 
blefling. 

It  has  been  often  obferved  that  a  good 
Tafte  and  a  good  heart  commonly  gp^i 
'       together.  —  That  fort  of  Taile,  howeveiy  -^ 
^   which  is  conflantly  prying  into  blemifhes 
mk  gnd  deformity,  can  have  no  good  effect . 
^■^  either 
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either  on  the  temper  or  the  heart.  The 
Mind  naturally  takes  a  taint  frooir  thofe 
objeds  and  purfuits  which  ufually  employ 
her.  Difgnft,  often  recurring,  fppils  the 
temper,  and  a  habit  of  nicely  difcrimi- 
aattng,  when  carried  into  life,  contrads 
"the  heart,  and  checks  ail  the  benevolent 
and  generous  affedions,  by  holding  up 
to  view  the  faults  and  weaknefTes  inse- 
parable from  every  charader ;  it  lik^- 
wjfe  flifles  all  the  pkafing  emotion^. of  | 
love  and  admiration.:  t*^  iTJie  h^\%u  Qf 
dwelling  too  much  on  what  is  ridiculous 
k  Subjects  of  Taik^  when  transferred 
into  life,  has  the  worft  efFe6t  upon  the 
charader,  if  not  foftened  by  the  greateft 
degree  of  humanity  and  good  humour^ 
and  confers  only  a  fullen.  and  gloomy 
pleafure  by  feeding  the  worft  and  mofl 
painful  feelings  of  the  human  breaft,  envy 

and 
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and  malignity  of  heart. — But  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Nature 
and  Genius  in  their  moft  beautiful  and 
amiable  forms  humanizes  and  fweetens 
the  temper,  opens  and  extends  the  Ima- 
gination, and  difpofes  to  the  mod  pleaf- 
ing  views  of  Mankind  and  Providence.-— 
By  confidering  Nature  in  this  favourable 
point  of  view,  the  heart  is  dilated  and 
filled  with  the  moft  benevolent  purpofes, 
and  then  indeed  the  fecret  fympathy  and 
connexion  between  the  f<^elings  of  Natu- 
ral and  Moral  Beauty,  the  connexion 
between  a  good  Tafte  and  a  good  Heart 
appears  with  the  greateft  luftre. 


Read  at  the  Philofophical  Society, 
March  31ft.   1761. 
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DISCOURSE    V. 


WE  proceed  now  to  confider  that 
Principle  of  human  Nature  whicK 
feems  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  charade- 
riftic  of  the  Species,  the  Senfe  of  Religion. 
It  is  not  our  bufinefs  here  to  confider  the 
evidence  of  Religion  as  founded  in  truth ; 
wepropofe  only  to  examine  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple founded  in  human  Nature,  and  the 
influence   it  has,    or  may  have,  on  the 

happinefs: 
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happiriefs  of  Mankind.  —  The  beneficial 

confequences  which  fhoiild  naturally  re- 

fult  from  this  Principle,  feem  to  be  very 

obvious.     There  is  fomething  naturally 

ibbthino;  and  comfortable  in  a  firm  belief 

that  the  whole  frame  of  Nature  is  fup- 

ported  and  conduced  by  an  eternal  and 

omnipotent  Being  of  infinite   goodnefs, 

who  intends  by  the  whole  courfe  of  his 

Providence  to  promote  the  greatefl  good 

of  his  creatures  •,  a  belief  that  we  are  ac- 

tjuainted  with  the  means  of  conciliating 

the  Divine  favorv  ^^^  that  in  confequsnce 

of  this  we  have  it  in  our  own  power  to 

obtain  it ;  a  belief  tliat  this  life  is  but  the 

infancy  of  our  exiftence,    that  we  fliail 

furvive  the  feeming  deflru6tion  of  ouf 

prefent  frame,  and  have  it  in  our  power 

to  fecure  our  entrance  on  a  new  Hate  of 

•eternal  felicity.     If  we   believe  that  the 

condud 
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conduct  which  the  Deity  requires  of  us 
is  fuch  as  moft  efFedlually  fecures  our  pre- 
fcnt  happinefs,  together  with  the  peace 
and  happinefs  of  Society,  we  (hoiild  natu- 
rally imagine  that  thefe  fentimcnts  would 
be  fondly  cherifhed  and  adopted  by  all 
wife  and  good  Men,  whether  th^y  were 
■fuppofed  to  arife  from  any  natural  anti- 
cipation of  the  human  Mind,  the  force 
of  Reafon,  or  an  immediate  .  revelation 
from  the  Supreme  Being. 

But  though  the  belief  of  a  Deity  and 
of  a  future  ftate  of  exiftcnce  have  uni-- 
verfally  prevailed  in  all  Ages  and  Nations- 
of  the  World,  yet  it  has  been  diverfified 
and  conned:ed  with  a  variety  of  fuperfti- 
tions,  which  have  often  rendered  it  ufe- 
kfs,  and  even  hurtful  to  the  general  in- 
terefts  of.  Mankind.— The  Supreme  Be- 
ing has  fometimes  been  reprefented  in 
L  fucb 
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fuch  a  light  as  made  him  rather  ah  6bje6t 
of  terror  than  of  love ;  as  executing  both 
prefent  and  eternal  vengeance  on  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  World,  for  crimes 
they  never  committed,  and  for  not  believ- 
ing dodtrines  which  they  never  heard.  —^ 
Men  have  been  taught  that  they  did  God 
acceptable  fervice  by  abftrading  them- 
felves  from  all  the  duties  they  owed  to 
Society,  by  denying  themfelves  all  the 
pleafures  of  life,  and  even  by  voluntarily 
enduring  and  infliding  on  themfelves  the 
fevereft  tortures  which  Nature  could  fup*- 
port.  They  have  been  taught  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  perfecute  their  fellow  crea- 
tures in  the  cruelleft  manner,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  an  uniformity  with  them- 
felves in  religious  opinions-,  afchemeequal- 
•ly  barbarous  and  impradlicable.  In  fine> 
Religion  has  often  been  the  engine  made 

ufe 
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life  of  to  deprive  Mankind  of  their  moft 
valuable  privileges,  and  to  fubjedt  them  to 
the  moft  defpotic  tyranny. 

These  pernicious  confequences  have 
given  occafion  ro  fome  ingenious  Men  to 
queftion,  whether  Atheifrn  or  Superftition 
were  moft  deftru6live  to  the  happinefs  of 
Society  -,  while  others  have  been  fo  much 
imprefled  by  them,  that  they  feemed  to 
think  it  fafer  to  diveft  Mankind  of  all  re- 
ligious opinions  and  reftraints  whatever, 
than  to  run  the  rifk  of  the  abufes  which 
they  thought  almoft  infeparable  from  them. 
—  This  feems  to  be  the  moft  favorable 
conftrudion  that  can  be  put  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Patrons  of  Infidelity.  But  how- 
ever fpecious  this  pretence  might  have 
been  fome  centuries  ago,  there  does  not 
now  appear  to  be  the  leaft  foundation  for 
it.  —  Experience  has  now  fliewn  that 
M  Religign 
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Religion  may  fubfift  in  a  public  efla- 
blilhment,  divcfted  of  that  abfurd  and 
pernicious  Superftition  which  was  only 
adventitious,  and  moft  aj^arently  con- 
trary to  its  genuine  and  original  fpirit 
and  genius.  —  To  feparate  Religion  en- 
tirely from  Superftition  in  every  indivi- 
dual, may  Indeed  be  impoflible,  becaufe 
it  is  impoffible  to  make  all  Mankind 
think  wifely  and  properly  on  any  one 
Subjedt,  where  the  Underftanding  alone 
is  concerned,  much  more  where  the  Ima- 
gination and  the  AfFedions  are  fo  deeply 
interefted. — If  then  the  pofitive  advan- 
tages of  Religion  to  Mankind  be  evident, 
this  ihould  .  feem  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
every  worthy  Man  to  fupport  its  caufe,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  keep  it  difengaged 
from  thofe  accidental  circumftances  that 
have  fg  highly  diihonpured  it. 

Man- 
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Mankind  certainly  have  a  fcnfe  of 
right  and  wrong  independent  of  religious 
belief;  but  experience  fhews  that  the  al- 
lurements of  prefent  pleafures  and  the 
impetuofity  of  paflion  are  fufficient  to 
prevent  Men  from  ading  agreeably  to 
this  moral  fenfe,  unlefs  it  be  fupported 
by  Rehgion,  the  influence  of  which  upon 
the  Imagination  and  Pafiions,  if  properly 
diredted,  is  extremely  powerful.  —  Even 
thofe  perfons,  who  have  got  free  from  all 
religious  reilraint  themfelves,  feem  to  be 
very  fenfible  of  this  truth.  They  al- 
ways wifh  thofe  to  be  believers  in  whofe 
virtue  they  are  particularly  interefled. 
Whatever  zeal  they  may  have  to  enlight- 
en the  Underftandings  of  their  neigh- 
bours wives  and  daughters,  they  com- 
monly chufe  to  let  their  own  believe  with 
the  vulgar,  being  fenfible  that  however 
M  2  Religion 
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Religion  and  Virtue  may  be  feparated  in 
Theory,  yet  in  fadl  they  are  too  clofely 
conne<fled  and  interwoven  to  allow  fuch  a 
reparation  fafely. 

We  will  readily  acknowledge  that  many 
of  the  greateft  enemies  of  Religion  have 
been  diftinguifhed  for  their  honour,  pro- 
bity, and  good  nature.  —  But  it  is  to  be 
confidered,  that  many  virtues  as  well  as 
vices  are  conftitutional.  —  A  cool  and 
equal  Temper,  a  dull  Imagination  and 
an  unfeeling  Heart,  enfure  the  poflefTion 
of  many  virtues,  or  rather  are  a  fe- 
curity  againft  many  vices.  They  may 
produce  temperance,  chaftity,  honefty, 
prudence,  and  a  harmlefs,  inofFenfive 
behaviour.  Whereas  keen  PafTions,  a 
warm  Imagination,  and  great  fenfibi- 
lity  of  Heart,  lay  a  natural  foundation 
for  prodigality,  debauchery,  and  ambi- 
tion; 
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tion;  attended,  however,  with  the  feeds 
of  all  the  focial  and  mofl  heroic  vir- 
tues. Such  a  temperature  of  Mind  car- 
ries along  with  it  a  check  to  its  confti- 
tutional  vices,  by  rendering  thofe  pof- 
feiTed  of  it  peculiarly  fufceptible  of  re- 
ligious impreffions.  They  often  appear 
indeed  to  be  the  greateft  enemies  to 
Religion,  but  that  is  entirely  owing  to 
their  impatience  of  its  reftraints.  Its 
mofl  dangerous  enemies  have  ever  been 
among  the  temperate  and  chafle  Philo- 
fophers,  void  of  paflion  and  fenfibiiity, 
who  had  no  vicious  appetites  to  be  re- 
ftrined  by  its  influence,  and  who  were 
equally  unfufceptible  of  its  terrors  or  plea- 
fures.  Abfolute  Infidelity  or  fettled  Seep- 
ticifm  in  Religion  is  no  proof  of  a  bad 
Underllanding  or  a  bad  Heart,  but  is 
certainly  a  very  ftrong  prefumption  of 
M  3  the 
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the  want  of  Imagination  and  fenfibility  of 
Heart.  Many  Philofophers  have  been  In- 
fidels, few  Men  of  Talle  and  Sentiment. 
Yet  the  example  of  Lord  Bacon,  Mr. 
Locke,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  among 
many  other  firft  names  in  Philofophy,  is 
a  fufficient  evidence  that  religious  belief 
is  perfedly  compatible  with  the  cleareft 
and  mofl  enlarged  Underftanding. 

The  general  fenfe  of  Mankind  of  the 
conneflion  between  a  religious  difpofitioa 
and  a  feeling  Heart,  appears  from  the 
univerfal  averfion,  which  all  Men  have 
to  Infidelity  in  the  fair  fex.  We  not  only 
look  on  it  as  removing  the  principal  fe- 
curity  we  have  for  their  virtue,  but  as. 
the  flrongefl  proof  of  their  want  of  .that 
foftnefs  and  delicate  fenfibility  of  Heart, 
which  endears  them  more  to  us,  and  fe- 
cures  more  efFedually  their  empire  over 

our 
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9ur  Hearts,  than  any  quality  they  can  pof- 
fefs.  —  There  are  Men  who  can  perfuade 
themfelves,  that  there  is  no  fupreme  In- 
telligence who  diredls  the  courfe  of  Na- 
ture, who  can  fee  thofe  they  have  been 
conneded  with  by  the  ftrongefl  bonds  of 
Nature  and  Friendfhip  gradually  drop- 
ping off  from  them,  who  are  perfuaded 
that  this  feparation  is  final  and  eternal, 
and  who  expedl  that  they  tliemfelves  fhall 
foon  fink  down  after  them  into  nothing ; 
and  yet  fuch  Men  fliail  appear  eafy  and 
contented.  But  to  a  fenfible  Heart,  and 
particularly  to  a  Heatt  foftened  by  paft 
endearments  of  Love  or  Friendfhip,  fuch 
opinions  are  attended  with  glooom  inex- 
prefTible,  that  flrikes  a  damp  into  all  the 
pleafures  -and  enjoyments  of  life,  afid  cuts 
off  thofe  views  which  alone  can  fpeak 
x:omfort  to  the  foul  under  certain  diflreffes 
M  4  where 
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where  all  other  aid  is  feeble  and  inefFec- 
tual.  —  Scepticifm  or  fufpence  of  judge- 
ment as  to  the  truth  of  thefe  great  arti- 
cles of  Religion  is  attended  with  the  fame 
fatal  effe(5ls.  Wherever  the  AfFe6lions  are 
deeply  interefled,  a  ftate  of  fufpence  is 
more  diftradling  to  the  Mind,  than  the 
fad  alTurance  of  the  evil  which  is  moft 
dreaded. 

It  fhould  therefore  be  expefted  that 
thofe  Philofophers,  who  {land  in  no  need 
themfelves  of  the  afTiftance  of  Religion 
for  the  fupport  of  their  virtue,  and  who 
never  feel  the  want  of  its  Confolations, 
would  yet  have  the  humanity  to  confider 
the  different  fituation  of  the  reft  of  Man- 
kind, and  not  endeavour  to  deprive 
them  of  what  Habit,  at  leaft,  if  they 
will  not  allow  Nature,  has  made  ne- 
ceflary  to  their   morals    and   happinefs. 

—  To 
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— -  To  attempt  this  may  be  agreeable  to 
fome  by  relieving  them  from  a  reftraint 
upon  their  pleafures,  and  may  render 
others  very  miferable,  by  making  them 
doubtful  of  thefe  truths,  in  which  they 
were  mod  deeply  interefted,  but  it  can 
convey  real  good  and*happinefs  to  no  one 
individual. 

To  fupport  openly  and  avowedly  the 
caufe  of  Infidelity  may  be  owing  in  fome 
to  the  vanity  of  appearing  wifer  than  the 
reft  of  Mankind.  The  zeal  of  making 
profelytes  to  it  may  often  be  owing  to  a 
like  vanity  of  pofTcfTing  a  diredion  and 
afcendancy  over  the  Minds  of  Men,  which 
is  a  very  flattering  fpecies  of  fuperiority. 
But  there  fecms  to  be  fome  other  caufe 
that  fecretly  influences  the  condud  of 
fome  unbelievers,  who  from  the  reft  of 
their  charadler,   cannot  be  fufpedled  of 

vanity, 
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vanity,   or  any   ambition  of  fuch  fupe- 
riority.      This  we   fhall  attempt  to  ex- 
plain. 

The  very  differing  in  opinion,  upon 
any  interefling  Subjed,  from  all  around 
us,  gives  a  difagreeable  fenfation.  This 
muft  be  greatly  increafed  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  as  the  feeling,  which  attends  Infide- 
lity or  Scepticifm  in  Religion,  is  certain- 
ly a  comfortlefs  one,  where  there  is  the 
lead  degree  of  fenfibihty.  —  Sympathy  is 
much  more  fought  after  by  an  unhappy 
mind  than  by  one  chearful  and  at  eafe. 
We  require  a  fupport  in  the  one  cafe,  — 
which  in  the  other  is  not  neceffary.  —  A 
perfon  therefore  void  of  Religion  feels 
himfelf  as  it  were  alone  in  the  midft  of 
Society  ;  and  though  for  prudential 
reafons  he  chufes  to  difguife  his  fenti- 
ments  and  join  in  fome  form  of  religious 
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Worfhip,  yet  this  to  a  candid  and  inge- 
nuous Mind  muft  always  be  very  painful, 
nor  does  it  abate  the  difagreeable  feeling 
which  a  focial  Spirit  has  in  finding  itfelf 
alone  and  without  any  friend  to  footh 
and  participate  its  uneafinefs.  This 
feems  to  have  a  confiderable  fhare  in  that 
anxiety,  which  Freethinkers  generally 
difcover  to  make  profelyt^s  to  their  opi- 
nions, an  anxiety  much  greater  than 
what  is  flicwn  by  thofe,  whole  Minds  are 
at  eafe  in  the  enjoyment  of  happier  pro- 
fpe^ts. 

The  excufe,  which  thefe  Gentlemen 
plead  for  their  condudb,  is  a  regard  for 
the  caufe  of  truth.  But  this  is  a  very 
infufficient  one.  None  of  them  a6l  upon 
this  Principle  in  common  life,  nor  could 
any  Man  live  in  the  World,  and  pretend 

to 
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to  do  it.  In  the  purfuit  of  happinefs, 
our  beings  end  and  aim,  the  difcove 
of  truth  is  far  from  being  the  moft  impor- 
tant objed.  The  Mind  receives  a  high 
pleafure  from  the  inveftigation  and  dif- 
covery  of  it  in  the  Abflradt  Sciences,  in 
the  works  of  Nature  and  Art,  but  in  all 
Subjefts,  where  the  Imagination  and 
AfFedions  are  deeply  concerned,  we  re- 
gard it  only  in  fo  far  as  it  is  fubfervient 
to  them. — One  of  the  firft  principles  of 
Society,  of  decency,  and  gpod  manners 
is,  that  no  Man  is  entitled  to  fay  every 
thing  he  thinks  true,  when  it  would  be 
injurious  or  ofFenfive  to  his  neighbour. 
If  it  was  not  for  this  Principle,  all 
Mankind  would  be  in  a  ftate  of  war. 
Suppofe  a  perfon  to  lole  an  only  child, 
the  fole    comfort  and  happinefs  of  bis 

•  Pope. 
■  ^^^-  life. 
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life.      When  the   firft   overflowings   of 

Nature  are  pad,  he  recolleds  the  infinite 

goodnefs   and  wifdom   of   the  Difpofer 

of  all  events,  he   is  perfuaded  that  the 

revolutions  of  a  few  years  will  unite  him 

again  to  his  child  never  more  to  be  fepa- 

rated.     In  thefe  views  he  acquiefces  with 

a  melancholy  yet  pleafmg  refignation  to 

the  Divine  will.     Now  fuppofmg  all  this 

to  be   a  deception,    a  pleafing    dream,j 

would  not  the  general  fenfe  of  Mankincfe 

condemn    the  Philofopher  as  barbarous 

and    inhuman,    who  Ihould  attempt  to 

wake  him  out  of  it  ?  —  Yet  fo  far  does 

vanity  prevail  over  good  nature,  that  we 

frequently  fee  Men  of  the  mofl  benevolent 

tempers  labouring  to  cut  off  that  hope, 

which  cheats  the  Heart  under  all  the  pref-* , 

fures  and  afflidions  of  hunian  Life,  and 

enables 


enables  us  to  refign  it  with  chearfulneis 
and  dignity. 

Religion  may  be  confidered  in  three 
different  views.  Firft,  As  containing 
dodrines  relating  to  the  being  and  per- 
fedlions  of  God,  his  moral  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  World,  a  future  ftatc  of  ex- 
igence, and  particular  communications 
to  Mankind  by  an  immediate  fuperna- 
tural  revelation. — Secondly,  As  a  rule 
of  life  and  manners. — Thirdly,  As  the 
fource  of  certain  peculiar  Affections  of 
the  Mind,  which  either  give  pleafure  or 
pain,  according  to  the  particular  genius 
and  fpirit  of  the  Religion  that  infpires 
them. 

In  the  firfl  of  thefe  views,  which  gives 
a  foundation  to  all  religious  belief,  and 
on  which  the  other  two  depend,  Reafon 
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;s  principally  concerned.  On  this  Subjedt 
the  greateft  efforts  of  human  genius 
md  application  have  be^n  exerted,  and 
with  the  moft  defirable  fuccefs  in  thofe 
great  and  important  articles  that  feem 
moft  immediately  to  affe6t  the  intereft 
ind  happinefs  of  Mankind. — But  when 
our  enquiries  here  are  puflied  a  certain 
length,  we  find  that  Providence  has  fet 
bounds  to  our  Reafon,  and  even  to  our 
capacities  of  apprehenfion.  This  is  par- 
ticularly  the  cafe,  where  infinity  and 
the  moral  oecononiy  of  the  Deity  are 
concerned.  The  objcfls  are  here  in  a  great 
meafijre  beyond  the  reach  of  our  concept 
tion ;  and  induction  from  experience,  on 
which  all  our  other  reafonino^s  are  found- 
cd,  cannot  be  applied  to  a  Subje6l  alto- 
gether diflimilar  to  any  thing  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  ^ — Many  of  the  funda- 
mental 
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mental  articles  of  Religion  are  fnch^  th 
the  Mind  may  have  the  fulleft  conviction 
of  their  truth,  but  they  muft  be  viewed 
at  a  diilance,  and  are  rather  the  ob- 
jects of  filent  and  religious  veneration^ 
than  of  metaphyfical  difquifition.  If  t 
Mind  attempts  to  bring  them  to  a  near^ 
er  view,  it  is  confounded  with  their  in:ii' 
menfity. 

When  we  pufh  our  enquiries  into  anjri 
part  of  Nature  beyond  certain  bounds; 
we  find  ourfelves  involved  in  perplexi- 
ty and  darknefs.  But  there  is  this  re- 
markable difference  between  thefe  and 
religious  enquiries  ;  in  the  invefliga- 
tion  of  Nature  we  can  always  make  pro- 
grefs  in  knowledge,  and  approximate  to 
the  truth  by  the  proper  exertion  of 
genius  and  obfervation  •,  but  our  enqui- 
ries into  religious  Subjects  are  confined 
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within  narrow  bounds,  and  no  force  o$ 
Reafon  or  Application  can  lead  the  Mind 
one  ftep  beyond  that  impenetrable  gulph 
which  feparates  between  the  vifible  and 
invifible  World. 

:    Though    the    articles    of  .religi- 
Gus   belief,    which  fall  within  the  com- 
prchenfion   of   Mankind,    and  feem   ef- 
fential  to  their  happinefs,    are   few  and 
fimple,  yet  ingenious  Men  have  contrived 
to   ere6t  them  into  a  moft    tremendous 
Syflem  of  metaphyseal  Subtlety,  which 
will  long    remain  a   monument  of   the 
extent  and  weaknefs  of  human    Under- 
Handing.     The  bad  confequences  of  fucli 
Syftems  have  been  various.     By  attempt- 
ing to  cftablilh  too  much,  they  have  hurc 
the   foundation   of  the   moft   interefting 
Principles   of  Religion. — Moft  Men-are 
bred   up  in  a  belief  of  the  peculiar  and 
N  diftin- 
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(diflinguifhing  opinions  of  fomc  one  refi- 
gious  Sedl  or  other.  They  are  taught 
that  all  thefe  are  equally  founded  on 
Divine  Authority,  or  the  cleareft  deduc- 
tions of  Reafon.  By  which  means  all 
their  Religion  hangs  together;  fo  that 
one  part  cannot  be  fhaken  without  en- 
dangering the  whole.  But  wherever  any 
freedom  of  enquiry  is  allowed,  the  folly 
of  fome  of  thefe  opinions,  and  tlie  un- 
certain foundation  of  others,  cannot  be 
concealed;  and  when  this  is  the  cafe^ 
a  general:  diftruft  of  the  whole  com- 
monly fuGceeds,  with  that  tukewarmnefs 
in  Religion,  which  is  its  neeefTary  confe- 
quence. 

The.  very  habit  of  frequent  reafoning 
and  difputing  upon  religious  SubjcdVs 
takes  off  from  that  reverence  with  which 
the  Mind  would  otherwife  confider  them. 

z  This 
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This  feems  particularly  to  be  the  cafe, 
when  Men  prefume  to  enter  into  an 
exaft  fcrutiny  of  the  views  and  oeconomy 
of  Providence  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
World,  why  God  Almighty  made  it  as  it 
is,  the  freedom  of  his  anions,  and  many 
other  fuch  queftions  infinitely  beyond  'our 
reach.  The  natural  tendency  of  this  is 
to  leiTen  that  aweful  veneration  with 
which  we  ought  always  to  contemplate 
the  Divinity,  but  which  can  never  be 
preferved,  when  Men  canvas  his  ways 
with  fuch  eafe  alid  freedom.  Accordingly 
we  find  amongft  thofe  Sedbaries  where 
fuch  difquifitions  have  principally  prevail- 
ed, that  he  has  been  fpoke  of  and  even 
addrelTed  with  the  molt  indecent  ancj 
Ihocking  familiarity.  The  truly  devo- 
tional fpirit  has  feldom  been  found  among 
fuch  jperfons,  the^  chief  foundation  and 
N  2  cha- 
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charafteriflic  of  which  is  genuine  humi- 
lity. 

Another  bad  cffetfl  of  this  fpecula- 
tive  Theology  has  been  to  withdraw  peo- 
ple's attention  from  its  pradical  duties. 
— We  ufually  find  that  thofe,  who  are 
mofl  diflinguifned  by  their  exceftive  zeal 
for  opinions  in  Religion,  fhew  great  mo- 
deration and  coolnefs  as  to  its  precepts. 
Their  great  feverity  in  this  refped  has 
been  exerted  againft  a  few  vices,  where 
the  Heart  is  but  littk  concerned,  and  to 
which  their  ow^n  difpofitions  preferved 
them  from  any  temptations. 

But  the  worft  effefts  of  fpeculative 
and  eontroveriial  Theology  are  thofe, 
which  h  produces  on  the  Temper  and  Af- 
fe6lions. — VvHlen  the  Mind  is  kept  con-* 
fcantly  embarrafled  in  a  perplext  and 
thorny  path  where  it  can  find  no  fteady 
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iight  to  lliew  the  way,  nor  foundation  to 
reft  on,  the  Temper  lofes  its  native  chear- 
fulnefs,  and  contradls  a  gloom  and  feve- 
rity,  partly  from  the   chagrin  of  difap- 
pointment,    and   partly  from   the  focial 
and   kind  Affedions  being  extinguiflied 
for  want  of  exercife.     When  the  evil  has 
been  exafperated  by  oppofition  and  dif- 
pute,  the  confequences  have  proved  very 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  Society ;   efpecially 
-when    Men  have   been  perfuaded,    that 
their  holding  certain  opinions  intitled  them 
fo  the  Divine  favor,  and  that  thofe,  who 
differed  from  them,  were  devoted  to  eter- 
nal deftruclion.     This  perfuafion  broke  at 
once  all  the  ties  of  Society.     The  tolera- 
tion of  Men  who  held  erroneous  opinion3 
was  confidered  as  conniving  at  their  de- 
flroying   not    only   themfelves,     but   all 
others  who  came  within  the  reach  of  their 
N  3  in-. 
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inflircnce*  This  has  produced  that  cruel 
and  implacable  fpirit,  which  has  fo  often 
difgraced  the  caufe  of  Religion,  and  dif- 
honoured  humanity.  Yet  the  efFe6ts  of  re- 
ligious controverfy  have  fometimes  proved 
beneficial  to  Mankind.  That  fpirit  of 
freedom,  which  incited  the  firft  Refor- 
mers to  Ihake  off  the  yoke  of  ecclefiaftical 
tyranny,  naturally  begot  fentiments  of 
civil  liberty,  efpecially  when  irritated  by 
perfecution.  When  fuch  fentiments  came 
to  be  united  with  that  bold  enthufiafm, 
that  feverity  of  temper  and  manners 
that  diftinguifhed  fome  of  the  reformed 
Se6ls ;  they  produced  thofe  refolute  and 
inflexible  Men,  who  alone  were  able  to 
afTcrt  the  caufe  of  liberty  in  an  age  when 
moft  others  were  enervated  by  Luxury 
or  Superflition  ;  and ,  to  fuch  Men  we 
owe  that  freedom  and  happy  conftitution 

which  \ 
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yifkich  we  at  prefent  enjoy.— 'But  thefe  a3- 
vantages  of  religious  enthufiafm  have  been 
but  accidental. 

In  general  it  would  appear  that  Reli- 
gion, confidered  as  a  Science,  In  the  man- 
jier  it  has  been  ufually  conduced,  is  but 
little  beneficial  to  Mankind,  neither  tend- 

'ihg  to  enlarge  the  Underftanding,  fweeten 
the  Temper,  "'bp  mend  the  Heart.  At 
the  fame  time  the  labours  of  ingenious 
Men,  in  explaining  obfcure  and  difficult 

■  "paflages  of  Sacred  Writ,  have  been  high- 
ly ufeful  and  neceffary.  And  as  it  is  na-^ 
tural  for  Men  to  carry  their  fpeculations 
on  a  Subject,  that  fo  nearly  concerns  their 
prefent  and  eternal  happinefs,  farther  than 
Reafon  extends,  or  than  is  clearly  and  ex* 
pre  fly  revealed  ;  thefe  can  be  followed  by 
no  bad  x:onfequences,  if  they  are  cartied 
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•on  with  that  modefly  and  reverence  which 
the  Subjed  requires.  They  only  become 
pernicious  when  they  are  formed  into  Syf- 
tems,  to  which  the  fame  credit  and  fub- 
mifTion  is  required  as  to  Holy  Writ  itfelf. 

W  E    fhall  now  proceed   to  confider 
Religion  as  a  rule   of  life  and  manners. 
Jnthis   refpc6t  its   influence  is  very  ex- 
tenfiye   and   beneficial,    even  when    dif- 
.fifrured   by   the  wiidefl    Superftition,    it 
•beifig  able  to  check  and  conquer  thofe 
PafTions,    which  Reafon   and  Philofophy 
are   too   weak  to   encounter.      But  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  Religion  to  this  end  has  not  been 
..attended  to  with  that  care  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  Subjed  required. — The 
-fpetulative  part  of  Religion  feems  gene- 
rally to  have  engrofied  the  attention 
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of  this  the  hiftory  of  Medicine  does  n.^ 

C^nl^trconUt  and  oblivion.- 
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the    many   namelefs    circumftances    that^ 
ibften  the  Fleart  and  render  it  acceflible^ 
the   Arts  of  infmuation  and  perfuafion, 
the  Art  of  breaking  falfe  aflbciations  of 
.Ideas,  or  inducing  counter   aflbciations,  ' 
and  employing  one  Paflion  againft  ano- 
.ther;  and  when  fuch  a  knowledge  is  ac-  '"- 
quired,  the  fuccefsful  application  of  it  ta  ' 
pra6lice  depends  in  a  confiderable  degree 
on  powers  which  no  extent  of  Underftand- 
ing  can  confer. 

Vice  does  not  depend  fo  much  on  a 
perverfion  of  the,  Underflanding,  as  of 
the  Imagination  and  PafTions,  and  on 
habits  originally  founded  on  thefe.  A 
vicious  Man  is  generally  fenfible  enough 
that  his  condu<Sl  is  wrong  •,  he  knows  that 
Vice  is  contrary  both  to  his  duty  and  in- 
tereft,  and  therefore  all  laboured  reafon- 
ing  to  fatisfy  his  Underflanding  of  thefe 

truths 
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truths  is  ufelcfs,  becaufe  the  difeafe  does 
not  lie  in  the  Underftanding.  The  evil 
is  feated  in  the  Heart.  The  Imaginatior^ 
and  Paflions  are  engaged  on  its  fide,  and 
the  cure  mufl  be  applied  to  thefe.  This 
has  been  the  general  dGitO:  of  writings 
and  fermons  intended  to  reform  Mankind. 
Many  ingenious  and  fenfible  remarks  are 
made  on  the  feveral  duties  of  Reli- 
gion, and  very  judicious  arguments  ar& 
brought  to  enforce  them.  Such  perfor- 
mances may  be  attended  to  with  pleafure 
by  pious  and  well  difpofed  perfons,  who 
likewife  may  derive  ufeful  inftruflion  from 
them  for  their  condu6l  in  life.  The 
wicked  and  profligate,  if  ever  books  of 
this  fort  fall  in  their  way,  very  readily 
allow  that  what  they  contain  are  great 
and  eternal  Truths,  but  they  leave  no 
fiu'ther    impreflion.      If   any   thing  can 

touch 
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touch  them,  it  is  the  power  of  lively  and 
pathetic  defcription,  which  traces  and 
lays  open  their  Hearts  through  all  their 
windings  and  difguifes,  makes  them  fee 
and  confefs  their  own  characters  in  all 
their  deformity  and  horror,  imprelTes 
their  Hearts,  and  interefts  their  PafTions 
by  all  the  motives  of  love,  gratitude  and 
fear,  the  profped  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  and  whatever  others  Religion  or 
Nature  may  didate.  But  to  do  this  ef- 
fectually requires  very  different  powers  . 
froai  thofe  of  Underftanding.  A  lively 
^nd  well  regulated  Imagination  is  efTenti- 
ally  requifite. 

I N  public  addreffes  to  an  Audience 
the  great  end  of  Reformation  may  be 
more  effeCtually  promoted,  becaufe  all 
Xho  powers  of  voice  and  adion,  all  the 
Arts  of  eloquence  ma)-  be  brought  to 
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give  their  afliftance.     But  fome^  ithofc^ 
Arts  depend  on  gifts  of  Nature,  and  can- 
not be  attained  by  any  flrength  of  Genius 
or  Underftanding.     Even  where  Nature 
has  been  liberal  of  thofe  neceflary  requi- 
fites,  they  muft  be  cultivated  by-  much 
pradice  before  the  proper  exercife  of  then^ 
can  be  acquired. — Thus  a  public  Speaker 
may  have  a  voice  that  is  mufical  and  o£ 
great  compafs^  but  it  requires  much  time 
and   labour  j^tQ^  acquire  its  juft    modula-^ 
lion  and  thjat  variety  of  flexion  and  tone,, 
which  a  pathetic  difcourfe  requires.     The-' 

j  fame  difficulty  attends  the  acquifition  of 
that  propriety  of  adlion,  that  pov/er  over 
the  exprelTive  featiires  of  the  countenance,, 
particularly  of  the  eyes,  fo  neceflary  ta"^  ^^ 

j  command    the    Hea^rts  .and  Pafllons  of 
Mankind. 
.  It  is.ufually  faid  that  a  Preacher,  who 

feels 
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fcels  what  he  is  faying  himfelf,  will  na- 
Uirally  fpeak  with  that  tone  of  voice  and 
cxprefiion  in  his  countenance  that  fuits 
the  Subjed,  and  which  is  neceflary  to 
move  his  Audience.  Thus  it  is  faid, 
a  perfon  under  the  influence  of  fear, 
anger  or  forrow,  looks  and  fpeaks  in  the 
manner  naturally  exprefTive  of  thefe  emo- 
tions. This  is  trvie  in  fome  meafure  j  but 
it  can  never  be  fuppofed  that  any  Preach- 
er will  be  able  to  enter  into  his  Subjeft 
with  fuch  real  warmth  upon  every  occa- 
fion.  Befides,  every  pHident  Man  will 
be  afraid  to  abandon  himfelf  fo  entirely 
to  any  imprefiion,  as  he  mull  do  to  pro- 
duce this  effed.  —  Moil  Men,  when 
ftrongly  alfecfted  by  any  Paflion  or  emo- 
tion, have  fome  peculiarity  in  their  ap- 
pearance, which  does  not  properly  be- 
long to  the  natural  exprcfllon  of  fuch  an 

emotion. 
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emotion.  If  this  be  not  properly  CQr-- 
redled,  a  public  Speaker,  who  is  realljr. 
warmed  and  animated  with  his  Subject,, 
may  yet  make  a  very  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible figure.  —  It  is  the  bufinefs  of 
Art  to  (hew  Nature  in  her  moft  amiable 
and  graceful  forms,  and  not  with  thofe 
peculiarities  in  which  fhe  appears  in  par-  ' 
ticular  inflanccs ;  and  it  is  this  difficul-* 
ty  of  properly  reprefenting  Nature  that 
renders  the  eloquence  and  a6lion  both 
of  the  Pulpit  and  Stage  acquifitions  of 
fuch  hard  attainment. 

But  befides  thofe  talents  inherent  in  a 
Preacher  himfelf,  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Nature  will  fuggefl  the  necefiity  of  at- 
tending to  certain  external  circumilances, 
which  operate  powerfully  oii  the  Mind, 
and  prepare  it  for  receiving  the  defigned 
impreOlons,  Such  in  particular  is  tlie 
O  proper 
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proper  regulation  of  Church  Mufic,  znd 
the  folemnity  and  pomp  of  public  Wor- 
fhip.    Independent  of  the  efFc6t  that  thefe 
things  have  on  the  Imagination,  it  might 
be  expeded  that  a  juft  Tafte,  a  fenfe  of 
decency  and  propriety,  would  make  diem 
more  attended  to  than  we  find  they  are. 
We  acknowledge  that  they  have  been  ab- 
ufed,  and  occafioned  the  grofTeft  Super- 
ftition ;    but  this  univerfal  propenfity  tor 
carry  them  to  extefs  is  the  ftrongeft  proof 
that  the  attachment  to  them  is  deeply  root- 
ed in  human  Nature,  and  confequently 
that  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  good  fenfe  to  re- 
gulate and  not  vainly  attempt  to  extinguish 
it.    Many  religious  fedbs  in  their  infancy 
have  fupported  themfelves  without  any'rf 
^hefe  external  afTiftances;  but  when  tifl^e 
has  abated  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  'we 
always  find  that  their -public  Worfliip  has 
'^'  been 
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been  conduded  witH  the  moft  remarkable 
coldnefs  and  inattention,  unlefs  fupported 
by  well  regtiiated  ceremonies.  Thofe  feds 
who  in  their  beginning  have  been  moft  dif» 
tinguillied  for  a  religious  enthufiafm  thft 
defiled  all  forms,  and  the  genius  of  who(e 
Religion  could  not  admit  of  any  being  in- 
troduced, have  either  been  of  fhort  4^X9^ 
tion,  or  ended  in  Infidelity.  ,    , 

The  many  difficuldes  that  .attejid  the 
pradical  Art  of  making  Religion  influ- 
ence the  manners  and  lives  of  Mankind, 
by  acquiring  a  command  over  the  Imagi- 
nation and  PafTions,  have  made  it  too  ge- 
nerally negleded  even  by  the  moft  emi- 
nent of  the  Clergy  for  learning  and  good 
fcnfe.  Thele  have  rather  chofen  to  confine 
themfelves  to  a  trad,  where  they  were  fure 
to  excell  by  the  force  of  their  own  Genius, 
than  to  attempt  a  road  where  their  fuccefs 
O  2  was 
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was  doubtful,  and  where  they  might  be 
outfhone  by  Men  greatly  their  inferiors. 
It  has  therefore  been  principally  cultiva- , 
ted  by  Men  of  lively  Imaginations,  pof- 
fefled  of  fome  natural  advantages  of  voice 
and  manner.    But  as  no  Art  can  ever  be- 
come very  beneficial  to  Mankind  unlefs  it 
be  under  the  diredtion  of  Genius  and  good 
fenfe,  it  has  too  often  happened,  that  the 
Art  we  are  now  Ipeaking  of  has  become 
fubfervient  to  the  wildeft  Fanatieifm,  often. 
to  the  gratification  of  vanity,  and  fome-:. 
times  to  ftill  more  unworthy  purpofes.    . ,, 
.   The  third  vie\y  of ,  Religion  confidc:r§„ 
i|;,as  engaging  and  interefting  the  Affec- 
tions, and  comprehends  the  devotional  or 
fentimental  part  of  it.— The  devotional 
fpirit  is  in  a.  great  meafure  conflitutional,] 
depending  on  livelinefs  of  Imagination, 
and  fenfibility  of  Heart,  and  like  thefe  quat, 

lities. 
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lities,  prevails  more  in  warmer  climat^ 
than  ours.  What  fliews  the  great  depen- 
dence it  has  on  the  Imagination,  is  the 
remarkable  attachment  it  has  to  Poetry 
and  Mulic,  which  Shakcfpear  calls  the 
Food  of  Love,  and  which  may  with  equal 
truth  be  called  the  Food  of  Devotion.  The 
Deity,  viewed  by  the  eye  of  cool  Reafon, 
may  be  faid  with  great  propriety  to  dwell 
in  light  inacceflible.  The  Mind  ftruck 
with  the  immenflty  of  his  being,  and  a 
fenfe  of  its  own  littlenefs  and  unworthf-? 
fiefs,  admires  with  that  diftant  awe  and 
veneration  that  rather  excludes  love.  But 
viewed  by  a  devout  Imagination  he  may 
become  an  obje6t  of  the  warmeft  afFedion,' 
and  even  paffion.—- The  Philofopher  con- 
fiders  the  Divinity  in  all  thofe  marks  of 
wifdom  and  benignity  difFufed  through 
the  whole  works  of  Naturci     The  de- 

O  3  vout 
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yout  Man  confines  his  views  rather  to 
his  own  particular  connedlion  with  the 
Deity,  the  many  iriftances  of  goodncfs  he 
him-felf  has  experienced,  and  the  niany 
greater  he  ftill  hopes  for.  This  efta- 
bliihes  an  intercotjrfe,  which  often  inter- 
cfts  the  Heart  and  PafHons  in  the  deepeft 
manner.- — The  devotional  Taile,  like  all 
ocher  Taftes,  has  had  the  fate  to  be  con- 
demned as  a  weaknefs^  by  all  who  aire 
itrangers  to  its  joys  and  its  influence.  Too 
frequent  occaiion  has  been  given  to  turns 
this  Subjed  into  ridicule* — A  heated  ami 
devout  Imagination,  when  not  under 
the  diredkion  of  a  very  good  Underftand- 
Ipgy  is  apt  to  run  very  wild ;  and  is  as  im- 
patient  to  publifh  all  its  foffiea  to  the 
World. — The  feelings  of  a  devout  Hearc 
fhould  be  mentioned  with  great  relerve 
and  delicacy,  as  they  depend  upon  pri- 
X  vate 
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vate  experience,  and  certain  circumftances 
of  Mind  and  Situation,  which  the  World 
cannot  know  nor  judge  of.  But  devo^. 
tional  writings  executed  with  Judgment 
and  Taftc,  are  not  only  highly  ufeful, 
but  to  all,  who  have  a  fenfe  of  Religion, 
peculiarly  engaging. 

The  devotional  fpirit  united  to  good 
fenfe  and  a  chearful  temper,  gives  that 
fteadinefs  to  virtue,  which  it  always  wants 
when  produced  and  fupported  by  good 
natural  difpofitions  only.  It  correds  and 
humanizes  thofe  conftitutional  vices, 
which  it  is  not  able  entirely  to  fubdue ; 
and  though  it  may  not  be  able  to  render 
Men  perfedlly  virtuous,  it  preferves  them 
from  becoming  utterly  abandoned.  It 
•has  the  moft  favourable  influence  on  aU 
the  paffive  virtues-,  it  gives  a  foftnefs 
and  fenfibiUty  to  the  Heart,  and  a 
;,,  .  O  4  mild- 
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mildnefs  and  gentlenefs  to  the  Man- 
ners ;  but  above  all,  it  produces  an  tini- 
verfal  charity  and  love  to  Mankind, 
however  different  in  Station,  Country,  or 
Religion.  There  is  a  fublime  yet  tender 
melancholy,  almoft  the  univerfal  atten- 
dant On  Geniu^j  which  is  .too  apt  to  de- 
generate into  gloom  and  difguft  with  the 
Worlds  Devotion  is  admirably  calculated 
to  footh  this  difpofition,  by  infenfibly  lead- 
ing the  Mind,  while  it  feems  to  indulge 
it,  to  thofc  profpe6ls  which  calm  every 
murmur  of  difcontent,  and  diffufe  a 
chearfulnefs  over  the  darkeft  hours  of 
human  Life.  —  Perfons  in  the  pride  of 
high  health  and  fpirits,  who  are  keen  in 
the  purfuits  of  pleafure,  intereft,  or  am- 
bition,  have  either  no  Ideas  on  this  Sul> 
je6t,  or  treat  it  as  the  enthufiafm  of  a  weak 
Mind.     But  this  really  Ihews  great  nar- 

rownefs 
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rownels  of  Underftanding ;   a  very  littlfi 
refle6tion  and  acquaintance  with  Nature  ,^,^ 
might    teach  them   on    how    precariouS:.^^^ 
a  foundation  their  boafted  independence 
on  Religion  is  built;  the  thoufand  name-  ,.| 
Jefs  accidents  that  may  deHroy  it,  and  ,,,. 
though  for  fome  years  they  fhould  efcape  ,^|^ 
thefe,    yet  that  time  muft  impair    thc..,^, 
greateft  vigour  of  health  and  fpirits,  and./f 
deprive  them  of  all  thofe  objects  for  which 
at  prefent  they  may  think  life  only  worth,  j,,^ 
enjoying. — It  fhould  feem  therefore  very 
neceflary  to  fecure  fome  permanent  ob- 
jed,   fome-  fupport  to  the  Mind  against 
the  time  when  all  others  fhall  have  lo(t , ,  ^| 
their  influence. — The  greateft  inconve-^  ,jrj[ 
nience,  indeed,  that  attends  devotion,  is.,]_^ 
its  taking  fuch  a  ftrong  hold  of  the  Affec-  ,1^ 
tiqns,   as  fometimes  threatens  the  extin-  .,^ 
guifhing  of  every  other  adive  Principle  of  f,/| 

the 
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the  Mind.  When  the  devotional  fpirit 
falls  in  with  a  melancholy  temper,  it  is 
apt  to  deprefs  the  Mind  entirely,  to  fink 
it  to  the  weakeft  Superilition,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  total  retirement  and  abftraftion  from 
the  World,  and  all  the  duties  of  life. 
,  I  fhall  now  conclude  thefe  loofe  obfer- ' 
rations  thrown  out  on  a  Subject  of  great 
extent  and  importance,  viz.  the  advantages 
which  arife  to  Mankind  from  thofc  facul- 
ties^ .^..wbkhdiftinguilli  them  from  the 
reft  of  th^,  Animal  World,  advantages 
which  dp  not  feem  correfpondent  to  what 
might  be.  reafonably  expedted  from  a 
proper  exertion  of  thefe  faculties,  not 
even  among  the  few  who  have  the  great- 
-eft  intellectual  abilities,  and  the  greateft 
leifure  to  improve  them.  The  capital  error 
feems  to  confift  in  fuch  Mens  confining 
their  attention  chiefly  to  enquiries  that 
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are  cither  of  little  importance,  or  the  ma* 
terials  of  which  lie  in  their  own  Minds.— 
The  bulk  of  Mankind  are  made  to  aft, 
not  to  reafon,  for  which  they  have  nei- 
ther abilities  nor  leifure.  They  who  pof- 
Ms  that  deep,  clear  and  comprehenfive 
Underftanding  which  conftitutes  a  truly 
philofophical  Genius,  feem  born  to  an 
afcendency  and  empire  over  the  Minds 
and  Affairs  of  Mankind,  if  they  would 
but  afTumc  it.  It  cannot  be  expedled, 
that  they  Ihould  poflefs  all  thofe  powers 
and  talents  which  are  requifite  in  the  feve- 
ral  ufeful  and  elegant  Arts  of  life,  but  it 
is  they  alone  who  are  fitted  to  dire6l  and 
regulate  their  application. 

Read  at  the  Philofophical  Society, 
31  January  nth.  1763, 
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